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haps, imagined that the homely verses of the glorious 
peasant were to take a high place among the poetry of 
Britain. Nor was this all: the learned and the inge- 
nious— 

“ Far seen in Greek, deep men of letters—” 


could not but dislike to be told that a flash of nature’s 
fire was worth a whole Vauxhall Garden of artificial 
lights ; and they were unwilling to believe but that the 
way to Parnassus, like that to the law and the church, lay 
through a college: the poet too had been imprudent as a 
politician, opinions such as he entertained were little che- 
rished in those days; and the Hayleys and the Peter 
Pindars were not likely to be pleased with his being ele- 
vated a head and shoulders higher than themselves—in 
short, there was much to hinder and little to encourage 
Currie in doing justice to his genius, and placing him 
where nature had intended. His biographer was no timid 
man, and yet he seems to have had his misgivings ; there 
is something like a tone of apology throughout the life, 
as if he were suspicious that good society would resent 
the introduction of the inspired and audacious peasant 
among them. 

As a compact and.regular memoir, the work is a fail- 
ure, for it is made up of many parts, and consists of four 
or five narratives from different hands, which, though 
confirmatory of each other, occasion ungraceful repeti- 
tions. The charm lies in the perfect sincerity, fine sen- 
sibility, and easy style of the whole composition. It is 
accompanied too by a dissertation on the character and 
condition of the Scotish peasantry, which shows an inti- 
mate knowledge and love of the subject, and that Currie 
himself had in his youth practised much of what he de- 
scribes. Nocturnal love excursions; adventures at kirn 
suppers and house-heatings, and the effect of music upon 
the laborious peasantry, are all described with an ardour 
and a feeling which could not come through the cold me- 
dium of hearsay. This excellent man died much too 
soon for his country ; he had risen to high fame as a phy- 
sician; had distinguished himself by his writings—and 
still more by his edition of Burns—a gift, and a noble 
one, to the poet’s widow and children—when he was cut 
off in the forty-eighth year of his age. 


The name of Witttam Haytey is numbered with the 
biographers of the age; he is the author of a “ Life of 
Romney,” and of the “ Life of Cowper.” For the first 
he collected materials from the lips of the painter, and 
was farther stimulated by a present of pictures; and, for 
the second, he had at his disposal the numerous and ad- 
nirable letters of the poet, in which the secluded man 
tells his own simple story, and speaks so much of him- 
self, as to leave little for his biographer to communicate. 
Yet it cannot be said that Hayley has written any thing 
like permanent works; much of what he relates of Rom- 
ney has been contradicted or questioned by his son; he 
takes higher ground, too, than the painter’s genius can 
maintain. The Life of Cowper is only relieved from 
unelevated mediocrity, by the fine letters with which the 
narrative is embellished. ‘The biographer seems not to 
feel the peculiar genius of his subject; bis language is 
formal, measured, and cold, and it has that laboured look, 
which, though according to the rules of composition, wants 
familiarity and freedom to interest and warm. There isa 
sort of Spitzbergen air breathed over the narrative, and 
yet it is written by one whose talents the world thought 
highly of, and to whose opinion in all things painters 
and poets bowed. All this is easily explained: he lived 
in days when polish held the place of vigour, and har- 
mony that of feeling; and poetry was judged as a song 
is now, by the sweetness of its music. In all the exter- 
nals of verse, he was a muster; as he moved in good so. 
ciety, his opinions spread and prevailed; and though he 
penned cold quartos both in prose and verse, no one ima- 
gined that thé weariness they felt in perusal, could come 
from the accomplished author of “The Triumphs of 
Temper.” 


Witu1am Grirrorp wrote a short account of his own 
eventful life, and a*“* Memoir of Ben Jonson ;”’ the former 
accompanies a translation of Juvenal, and the latter an 
admirable edition of the works of the dramatist. What 
he relates of himself, is without the ostentation which 
disgusts us sometimes in men who have risen from a 
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humble condition; there is no showing of rags and ail- 
ments to excite commiseration, nor a parade of early 
ignorance, to make us marvel at the wisdom of manhood ; 
all is easy, simple, and sineere. The Life of Ben Jonson 


criticism, and skill in detecting faults in others, and ex- 
cellence in the works of his hero; nay, it is, with all its 
blemishes, an acceptable addition to our biography, aud 
cannot be read without admiration of the tact displayed 
in the detection of manifold errors, in those who have 
written about or alluded to Jonson or his dramas. But 
it is a controversy rather than a memoir: to be sensitive 
about the genius and the personal merits of the poet is 
tight and proper, and to vindicate his memory was a 
duty: but Gifford is much more than that; he is the 
rude and fierce assailant of all, living or dead, who stand 
in the path over which he conducts his narrative; he 
imputes malice to one, envy to another, and ignorance to 
a third, hob nob, and at random. He has endeavoured 
to show that the epithet “surly,” which was bestowed 
on his hero, ought to be exchanged for the word gentle— 
that Ben had no intention of alluding to Inigo Jones in 
his plays, though he has introduced him, ticketed and 
labelled, like one of the Allegories of Rubens; and he 
labours hard to remove the unfavourable impressions 
which the memoranda of his conversations with Drum- 
mond of Hawthornden have made on the world. Much 
of what he attempted he has not been able to do; he 
has, however, established his own fame as a ready, a 
learned, a sarcastic, and energetic writer. 


Of the biographical labours of Wittiam Gopwin I am 
unable to give an account at all satisfactory to myself. 
In his “ Life of Mary Wolstonecroft” he has written lit- 
tle and said much; and in his account of Chaucer, he 
has written much and said little. Of the former, it has 
been his pleasure tu relate more than what he is now 
perhaps willing to read: the picture which he gives us 
of the weakness and the strength of that remarkable 
woman is of the life size, minute in the details, and, like 
the portraits of Rembrandt, vividly bright, amid a vast 
deal of darkness. He lays down the principles of his 
singular philosophy with much plainness, and describes 
the way in which his wife fulfilled them, with consum- 
mate naiveté. He has sacrificed his fine genius too much 
to false gods. In his “ Life of Chaucer” he has written 
a romance: all that can be related with certainty of the 
father of English poetry is, that he lived in the days of 
Edward the Third, wrote his inimitable poems, and died ; 
some go so far as to surmise that he beata friar in Fleet- 
street, and, of course, was otherwise than in the good 
graces of the church. It has been said that a spoonful 
of truth will colour an ocean of fiction; and so it is seen 
in Godwin’s “ Life of Chaucer :” he heaps conjecture upon 
conjecture—dream upon dream—theory upon theory ; 
scatters learning all around, and shows every where a 
deep sense of the merits of the poet; yet all that he has 
related might have been told in a twentieth part of the 
space which he has taken. His remarks are sagacious, 
his knowledge extensive, and when he has a straight for- 
ward tale to tell, he acquits himself like the author of 
“Caleb Williams.” 


Matcotm Larne is the author of a new kind of bio- 
graphy: other writers usually desire to honour the per- 
sons of whom they treat; they consider it their duty to 
vindicate where they are aspersed—to glorify the genius 
round which they are entwining their own. Laiug is a 
biographer of another fashion: he singles out a man of 
genius to pluck the laurel from his brow, and then point 
him out for the contempt of mankind. I allude to his 
“Life and Works of James Macpherson.” ‘The world 
saw with surprise a splendid edition of the poems of Os- 
sian, and a long and elaborate Life of the ‘Translator— 
the aim and scope of which was to prove that Ossian 
was a shadow—a wreath of mist on Cromla; and that 
Macpherson was a forger—a person 


“ Abhorred of men, and dreadful even to gods.” 


Had Macpherson forged a fifty-pound note, and got the 
cash from Laing, he could not have been treated more 
unworthily: he is looked upon as a Highland catheran, 
who has made a descent on the Lowlands, and marched 





is remarkable for its old English lore; for sagacity of 


away with much “ bestial.” In truth, though the practice 
is not to be commended, he cheated none but antiqua- 
rians; to the bulk of mankind it was a matter of no mo- 
ment whether the poems sprung from old times or from 
new: the pictures they contained and the sentiments they 
expressed were of an original order of poctry ; and though 
the hue-and-cry raised against them by men of genius 
in England was not little, they forced their way into ge- 
neral notice, and were received with much rapture all 
over Germany. That Laing has acquitted himself cle- 
verly in the merciless task he undertook, has never been 
questioned ; but he discovered resemblances where the y 
did not exist, and detected imitations with an ingenuity 
which defeated its own purpose. It is yet a question 
how much of these works belong to antiquity : the names, 
many of the actions, and some of the composition, have 
been proved of old dite. 


The biographical works of Sir Watrer Scorr are 
among the most readable things in the language : he has 
a hearty love for every character he draws, and sympa- 
thises in every life he writes. I know not that his nar- 
ratives have the unity and consistence which may be 
observed, for instance, in Southey’s “ Nelson,” but they 
have passages and chapters of uncommon vivacity and 
brightness: the life of the individual is shown with all 
its light and shade, and the gauge of his mind is given 
with remarkable accuracy. ‘The Lives of Dryden and 
of Swift are not equal to his brief and happy sketches of 
the Novelists: the narratives are too long and too minute. 
The merits, however, of Dryden are of so high a kind, 
both in verse and prose, that particularity may be par- 
doned : he was among the first to lay down critical rules 
for dramatic composition; and there is a manly vigour 
and reach in his prefutory dissertations, which have been 
equalled, but not surpassed ; to give us the history, there- 
fore, of his varied works, was to read us a bright chap- 
ter on our literature ;—not so with Swift: the writings 
of that fine wit are almost all on temporary and passing 
topics: he had a personal aim in all he wrote; he desired 
to humble others, if not to exalt himself; and consequent- 
ly his fame suffered as the matters of which he treated 
were forgotten. It may be said, and with truth, that 
his writings on that very account required to be redcemed 
from the obscurity in which some of them are beginning 
to be involved: my meaning is, that the extent of a me- 
moir should be in proportion to the fame of the author ; 
and in this respect Swift cannot be compared to Dryden. 
In truth, the writings of Johnson had embalmed them 
both, and little more, save notes to their works, was re- 
quired. 

It was otherwise with the Novelists: the characters of 
Smollet, Ficlding, and Richardson, had not, like those of 
Dryden and Swiit, been drawn by the hand of a master: 
we only knew the men through their werks—an imper- 
fect way of obtaining knowledge. We see them now as 
they were in life; not coarser, er less delicate than the 
age in which they lived, but reflecting the manners, and 
feelings, and language of their day, in a mirror true and 
clear. Their merits are set ina fair light; and though 


-|1 think, for variety and invention, Smollet far excelled 


his companions, there is little can be added to the cha- 
racters which Scott has depicted. He extracts, as it were, 
the square root of their talents, and gives us the result; 
we have the pith and essence in small space: like Dry- 
den’s estimate of Shakespeare, nothing is wanting of the 
magnificent or the minute: other writers may expand, but 
they cannot improve ; they may use more words, but they 
can add nothing to the sentiment. His intimate know- 
ledge of the art in which these three excelled, enabled 
him to accomplish this without any effort; he never la- 
bours or strains; he is always master of his subject ; and 
when he has given the leading features, and added a few 
strong and few delicate touches, he leaves us to admire 
the vivid image, and hastens to a new undertaking, to 
perform the same wonders. 

This is to see him in his happiest moods: he is fond 
of disquisitions, and speaks not always to the point; he 
makes occasional mistakes; and he can be minute till he 
becomes tedious. He wants the critical sagacity of Jolin- 
son, and the exquisite purity of language of Southey ; 
but he is equal to either in frequent and happy touches, 
in lucid and picturesque narrative, and in the right esti- 





mate of genius and summary of character. His Account 
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of the Novel 


i with the 
Lives of the Pocts. 


ts worthy of being classed 


Is We 


The most perfect piece of biography in the language 
is the “ Life of Nelson,” by Rozerr Sourney: it is as 
complete and well-proportioned as the finest statue ; all 
is handsome, gracetul, and expressive; there are no parts 
weak and languid, and none more colossal and massive 
than strict harmony allows. ‘Those who wish to excel 
ld act wisely in studying this noble 


in biography woul 
work: they will see with what wonderful, and all but 
? | + ail 
that all 


invisible art, it isc mpos d, and yet feel Is SO 
is out of the 


simple, so casy, and so natural, that art 
In the conception of the Memoir, the author 
has, like a skilful gardener who inoculates a barren bough 
with a bearing bud, brought collateral matter to give 
life to the duller or less interesting parts; nor has_ he, 
out of a false love for his hero, painted his character in 
the Sir Charles Grandison style of perfection; he has 
spoken of the failings of the man with deserved compas- 
sion, and of the nobleness of his nature with merited 
rapture. ‘The “ Lite of Wesley” is scare ely inferior in 
interest: fur he was an ardent man with great moral 
courage, presence of mind, and unfailing eloquence. His 
adventures in propagating the Gospel—for his labours 
deserve the description—-among the illiterate swarms in 
country and town, have all the interest of romance: he 
had the profane to silence and sootlie, the sluggish to ani- 
mate and inspire, the giddy to sober, and the profligate 
to reclaim. ‘That he undertook much, and accomplished 
much, in the cause of religion, is well known ; and those, 





question. 


and they cannot be many, who happen to be ignorant of 


it, will enlighten themselves and gain a happy day by 
reading the account of the biographer. ‘The “ Memoir 
of Jolin Bunyan," as well as that of Kirk White, is ano- 
ther beautiful narrative; the inspired tinker is drawn 
with all the life and simplicity of one of the characters 
in his inimitable “ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ Southey is now 
engaged on the Lives of the British Admirals—a task 
worthy of is genius. 


Several lives have been written of Burns the poet: that 
of Jonn Gisson Locguart is the last and best. He has 
felt better than any one the fresh and natural energy, 
the manly breadth, and free, unsophisticated character ot 
his hero. He has sympathised largely with him; he has 
comprehended his condition, and mastered his peculiari- 


ties. He has not stood on his own hill retired, and 


looked at the rustic bard through the false medium of 


position; he has descended into the valley, and accom- 
panied him to the plough, the dance, and the “ cannie 
hour at e’en," and has felt and enjoyed all. It is this 


which has enabled him to lighten those darker hues of 


character, which give a gloom to the narratives of less 
considerate biographers, and show the poet standing on 
his own feet like a man, crect and dignified, conscious 
of his powers and of his title to immortality. 


Parrick Fraser Tyrire has added largely to our 
national biography: the * Lives of the Scotish Worthies” 
are distinguished by great candour and no common re- 
search; he has estimated the military talents of one, and 
the poctic genius of another, with nice discrimination. 
ffe has an earnestness of manner which wins on the most 
inattentive reader. It is true, that he curtailed Scotland 
of her fair proportion of worthies ; we have a hundred as 
good as those of whom he wrote; and he would do well 
to complete his task before he continues his invasion 
upon the Lives of the Worthics of the South. His “ Life 
of Raleigh” is full and satisfactory: he went aLout this 
undertaking in a true spirit; having mastered the mate- 
rials, he fixed his abode on the sea coast, where Raleigh 
was born and brought up; then refreshed his eyes with 
hill and sea, and warmed his mind with contemplation, 
and so procecded to pen the memoir. This has impart- 
ed a freshness of look to the old materials used, and an 
energy to the new, 


I_ know of no biography from which I have derived 
more pleasure than an account of himself and his family, 
appended by Leicu Hunt, to his “ Lifeof Byron.” It is 
full of life and fine humanities: the gossip is the most 
agreeable gossip in the world; the writer is on fair terms 
with himsel/—and I see no reason he has to be other- 
wise: the egotism is all naiveté; nor is it unmingled 
with snatches of right feeling and bits of true criticism: 
save the “ Apology” of Cibber, I know of nothing better. 
His account of Byron the world resented as an indignity 
offered to one whom it had itself too much insulted : we 
were ina fit of repentance, and reparation was the cry ; 
it was no proof of good taste in Hunt to come out with 


linterest to his account of his carly aspirations; and his 


his recollections of the mighty poet so soon after his 
death ; nor was it perhaps right in him at all to speak so 
openly of the conduct of one who had laid him under a 
pecuniary obligation. But he seems not to have erred 
much in matters of fact. 


Of the same great poct another memoir was written 
by Jonny Gaur, who had already shown some biographical 
skill in his account of Benjamin West. His familiar in- 
tercourse with the painter enabled him to give peculiar 


meeting with the poet amid the scenes of his glory lent 
the charm of reality to his narrative, which was widely 
felt by the world. For this memoir Galt obtained high 
praise, and very sharp censure. He in a great measure 
inerited all the praise; he spoke with much manliness 
and freedom; his details were picturesque, and his re- 
inarks generally just and candid—he did not deserve a 
tithe of the censure poured upon him both in verse and 
prose. ‘The life of Lord Byron was free to the pens of 
all men: no one could urge a particular claim to the ex- 
clusion of others ; and if merit constitated a claim, surely 
the author of the “Annals of the Parish,” and “ The 
Provost,” stood high cnough to entitle his name to be 
mentioned with reverence. He was, however, treated 
with very little ceremony : he was first of all lampooned 
for presuming to intimate his intention of writing a life; 
and secondly, he was passed bencath “ the saws and har- 
rows” of criticism, when the work made its appearance. 
Comparing the statements which the life contained with 
the facts detailed in the authentic narrative which follow- 
ed, Galt will be found less frequently wrong than the 
critics have intimated. Little has been since revealed, 
even by his most steadfast friend and admirer, to elevate 
the character of Byron as a man. Galt has lately given 
to the world his Autobiography: it contains much that 
is valuable and curious, and is remarkable for a certain 
sincere homeliness of language. 


Tuomas Moore has written three different biographies 
—all unlike each other in manner as well as matter. The 
first is the “ Life of Sheridan”—a work displaying clo- 
quence and spirit, with a certain dash of boldness, which 
nade it acceptable to all who loved free utterance of feel- 
ing. It abounds, too, in happy expressions ; in sentiments 
in which nature is almost smothered with ornament; 
and in critical opinions, most of which came from the 
heart. Its fault lies in claiming too high a station among 
the sons of the morning for Sheridan, who had a vast 
deal of the artificial about his genius: he made his scenes 
for his wit, and not his wit for his scenes; his best things 
hang on the dialogue like jewels upon an image; his wit 
does not circulate through it, and belong to it as blood to 
the body. The language of the memoir is highly em- 
bellished ; nothing can less resemble the simplicity of 
Southey’s “ Nelson” than Moore’s “ Sheridan.” 

The “ Life of Byron,” which followed, showed a com- 
plete change of taste in composition: figures of specch 
vere uscd sparingly ; the ornamental was almost utterly 
discarded ; liveliness was repressed, and all was made 
grave, and simple, and even severe. ‘The new attire in 
which the muse of biography appeared, was pronounced 
by many beautiful and becomivg. ‘To all, however, it 
was not so welcome. Simplicity of language requires 
the frequent recurrence of massive vigour of sentiment; 
his former richness—nay, gaudiness of language, con- 
cealed ordinary thoughts; and the new style of the writer 
was in the eyes of many like a fruit tree robbed of its 
fruit, or a crown despoiled of its jewels. Nor was this 
all: Byron had penned memoranda of all he thought or 
did; and as much that, he thought and did was not worthy 
of being known, a judicious biographer, out of respect 
to the world as well as for the sake of the poct, should 
have interpreted him through his own medium rather 
sparingly. It is true, that Moore had a task to perform 
of no ordinary difficulty: in the latter years of his life, 
the poct had sinned deeply against the decorum of socic- 
ty, both in word and deed: much that he wrote, and much 
that he said and did, was in defiance of the opinion, 
though perhaps not the practice, of mankind. The work 
has, however, many beauties: it shows the poet at home 
in his study; it exhibits him full dressed in the public 
places; and it displays him joyous with wine and glad- 
dened with witty company. It discloses his inmost 
thoughts : now he is stung to the heart by some allusion 
to his lameness, or some stern attack on his poetry ; then 
he is seen gloomy, and even fierce, pondering over the 
shipwreck of his fortune and the ruin of his domestic 
peace; presently we have him penning some wild lam- 
poon, or bidding defiance to fate, and resolving, since he 
was going to destruction, to go his own road. Nor are 


there wanting hours of melting weakness and despon. 
dency, when he looks back on “ prospects drear,” and with 
dread on the dark and ominous future. 

Of the “ Life of Fitzgerald,” I know not well what to 
say; perhaps it ought never to have been written: how 
he could sympathise with one who desired to give Ireland 
to France, I cannot comprehend. 


THE DRAMA. 


This is a part of my undertaking which I enter upen 
with a consciousness that if Poetry has kept its station, 
and Romance risen, in the Drama there is a visible de. 
scent. Not so much, indecd, in its poetry, for that is 
still high, as in the sobering of its high feeling—the tam. 
ing of its wild passion; a coldness has crept over its 
ficry vehemence, and its nature is less the nature of the 
heart. Neither is the true character of dramatic compo- 
sition so well understood as heretofore ; the writers seem 
to forget that all is addressed to the eye as well as to the 
mind ; the pure and cloquent blood of the drama no longer 
speaks in her veins like that of the poet’s mistress: we 
are grown too retrospective ; we describe rather than per- 
form ; the meaning is not made good by sensible signs; 
—and this is true of much of our poetry as well as of 
the drama. The life of the dialogue is wanting. Shak- 
speare, I need not say, is full of it; his plays would be 
understood by an audience were they acted in panto. 
mime. We are civilised till we are grown barbarous: ask 
a question of a country peasant respecting a road, ho 
points with his finger as well as moves his tongue: a 
Frenchman, it has been said, could not tell a story with 
his hands tied; he has a dramatic feeling, and calls in ac. 
tion to the aid of words, as our great poct does— 


I saw a smith lean o’er his anvil thus. 

We are grown cold, courteous, and civilised ; we live in 
continual proprieties both of action and of tongue ; it re- 
quires a bold, rough, free, out-spoken person to be a good 
dramatic writer; but where is such a person to be found 
in days when we * duck with French nods,” and excel 
in “ apeish courtesy ?”” Moreover, our principal theatres 
are totally unfit fur calling forth the true beauties of the 
drama; wit and humour, and all the richness of the 
dialogue, are swallowed up in the infinite space between 
the stage and the boxes; every third word uttered is not 
heard by ordinary ears; and actors have to.strain their 
voices, till their natural tone is lost, and all is forced, ex- 
aggerated, and unnatural. We are also grown too wise 
to be pleased rapturously with any thing; we have too 
many ways of amusing ourselves—shows of all kinds, 
books of every description, “and Katterfelto, with his 
hair on end,” wondering at his own wonders: this makes 
us fastidious ; peradventure we are grown critical; we 
know, or, what is worse, pretend to know every thing; 
we judge the drama, and we pass sentence on the actors; 
we come with no wish to be pleased, but to be critical. 
An author who writes a book gets a calm audience; if 
God and nature are in him, the world will acknowledge 
it; if not immediately, aftcr a lapse of days. A dramatic 
writer has a twofold dread upon him ; he may be damned 
on account of the actors as well as from his want of wit. 
Another lion in the path is your great actor—your red- 
letter hero of the advertisement and play-bill. ‘The poet 
must fit this man’s body, and suit this man’s mouth, in 
the manufacture of dramatic character : the fiery and im- 
passioned Kean required a whole play to himself; he gave 
the little senate of Parnassus laws; and he who wrote a 
drama, in which, as in “ Brutus,” one character swallow- 
ed up all the others, was sure to write best. Nor was 
Kean alone in this; any one who reads the “ Correspon- 
dence of Garrick,” will see at once that he was the great 
dry-nurse of dulness in dramatic composition in his day. 
He was a pruner and a slasher ; he pollarded the dramatic 
tree; nor was his judgment in composition worth a far- 
thing ; he could not perceive the excellence of the tragedy 
of “ Douglas ;” he looked upon the raptares of the mo- 
ther over her long-lost son, and the heroic rising of the 
youth’s heart, as nought. The drama has, in our day, 
declined towards the picturesque and the mechanical. 


The fame of Ricaarp Brinstey Sneripan, as a wit 
and a dramatist, is deservcdly high; his beginning was 
as bright and glorious as his latter days were dark and 
deplorable; in his twenty-third year he wrote “ The 
Rivals,” and in his twenty-sixth year “The School for 
Scandal”—comedies abounding with knowledge of cha- 
racter and manners, and flashes of wit and spirit, which 
show genius and extensive observation. He was idle at 
school, and acquired so little Greck and Latin, as almost 
to countenance a reproach of deficiency in classical at- 
tainments; but he was idle only in the eyes of pedants ; 
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CUNNINGHAMS INSTORY OF LITERATURE. 








he was reading lessons in living life, and laying in trea-| 


sures of a mental kind, such as no schools can supply. 
His mode of composition shows a laborious man; his 
comedies were not produced by a sudden effort of fancy ; 
nothing that he wrote came spontaneously and unbidden 
from his mind; all was slow and tardy, siiowing a bit-by- 
bit process of construction, which promised nothing like 
the beauty it produced, and seemed alien to a mind sen- 
sitive and vehement. All that he wrote was the result 
of extraordinary labour; the germ of a fine thing was 

rceived by him in its rough state ; and he wrought and 
refined till the wit came out brilliant and resistless from 
his skilful hand. The numerous sketches which he made 
of the plans of his plays, and the detached bits of dialogue 
which he amassed for usc, prove that his genius was not 
quick and forgetive, but was content to crecp to the mark 
at which others flew. 

Something of this may be perceived in his scenes: 
they are full of wit and humour; but the wit and humour 
float on the stream of the dialogue rather than form a 
part of it; the scene seems to have been made for the 
things with which he ornaments it. Some of his best 
characters are not original: Mrs. Malaprop may be found 
in all her natural splendour in Fielding—coarser, indeed, 
but infinitely happier. Yet no one cares how the wit 
comes that pleases, nor where the original of the churac- 
ter is to be found that helps us to laugh. All that he 
does is spirited ; all that he says is witty ; his dialogue is 
unlike that of all other dramatists, and seems copied from 
real life—from what he happened to observe and hear in 
polite society. ‘There is, however, very little action, and 
very little warmth; no spontancous bursts of unaffected 
feeling—all is polished and well bred: there is a want of 
heart, for which the presence of almost all other beauties 
cannot atone. Sheridan soon became weary of seeking 
fame at such outlay of labour: his wit made his company 
acceptable to the Prince of Wales and his gay compan- 
ions ; and he was content to set the table in a roar in 
Carlton House, in preference to shaking Old Drury with 
his sallies from rafter to foundation stone. It is true that 
he distinguished himself as an orator in the Commons, 
and for some time seemed as if about to take the lead; 
but wine and indolence prevailed: even long specches, 
such as his, required preparation; and he became weary 
of that, and was content with the fame of being the most 
brilliant talker, the greatest conversational wit of the 
splendid circle in which he moved. 

He reproached himself now and then asa waster of 


force of nature, such knowledge of the world, and paint- 
ed so vividly the light and shade of passion, that T know 
of no one who can be named with her. In all her 





| great variety of situation and character; a vehement and 
nervous eloquence, and every where a strong unstudied 


the pathetic scenes, she approaches Shakspeare; her 
dialogues are full of thought ; she is no dealer in splendid 
nothings; she has the language of the musc, she has 
likewise her inspiration ; and we are not only moved 
and agitated, but we come away from her scenes with an 
accession of knowledge. The masculine energy of her 
language has been noticed by all her critics. Her muse 
should be drawn with the serene dignity and austere com- 
posure of an antique statue—the muse of others might be 
painted with wings and starry trains; she is compact, 
they are diffuse ; she speaks to the point, they speak to 
show their wit, not to help on the story. Her works 
have not risen into fame without remark or remon- 
strance; she calls her dramas “ Plays on the Passions,” 
and this has provoked a vast deal of sarcastic criticism, 
and caused writers to allege that she desired to limit the 
boundless range of tragedy, and exhibit in a play one 
passion, and no more. She is wrong in the name of her 
dramas, and right in conception and execution ; she meant 
that each play had its ruling passion, as almost all other 
plays have, like love in Romeo and Juliet, and the jea- 
lousy of Othello. ‘The passion which she undertakes to 
display, comes with others in its train; jealousy goes 
hand in hand with anger and revenge, and love is too 
often allied to fear and jealousy: there is abundance of 
subordinate emotion, and no limitation whatever. 

She has spoken the poetic language of her day, nor 
sought to dip her thoughts in the obsolete hues of antiqui- 
ty; she felt that the language of the illustrious bards of 
the days of Elizabeth was natural to them, but unnatural 
to her; and as she loathes all affectation, she took the 
tone and colour of speech in her own time. This has 
given to her works an original and unborrowed air. In 
the plot and distribution of time, she avails herself of 
the liberties of the romantic drama, while, in many things 
else, she resembles the stern statue-like drama of the 
classic era. Some of her characters might be studied in 
the presence of the antique statues—for their heroic dig- 
nity and perfect individuality of representation. She is, 
in poctry, what Flaxman was in sculpture ; and by the 
side of some of his noble personifications of Scripture 








great powers; and in fits of remorse planned scenes for 
future plays, and penned passages of never spoken 
dialogues. That he drew his materials from life, all his 
scraps and fragments testify : in something like the rudi- 
ments of a play on Affectation, we find the following 
outline of a scene attached to Lady Clio. “ What am I 
reading? Have I drawn nothing lately? Has the man 
been to untune the harpsichord? Does it look as if I 
had been playing on it? Shall I be ill to-day ?—shall T be 
neryous?"—* Your La’ship was nervous yesterday.”— 
“Was I? then I'll have a cold: I haven’t had a cold this 
fortnight—a cold is becoming ;—no, [’ll not have a cough, 
that’s fatiguing : I'll be quite well.”,—“ Your La’ship al- 
ways looks vastly well when you’re ill—you becume sick- 
ness,”""——“ Leave the book half read, and the rose half 
finished ; you know I love to be caught in the fact.” An 
intriguing man is intimated with cqual truth in another 
broken dialogue :—* Who am I in love with now ?”— 
“You are laying close siege to Lady L. in the Morning 
Post, and have succeeded with Lady G. in the Herald ; 
Sir F. is very jealous of you in the Gazettcer.’—* Re- 
member, to-morrow, the first you do put me in love with 
Mrs.C. I forgot to forget the billet-doux at Brooks's.” 
If something like this is to be found in earlier writers, 
it only proves that affectation is true to all times and 
countries, 

OF his poetry little can be said; and it is weak in its 
flow, and wants fire and nature; it comes reluctantly 
from his mind when he desires to be tender or graceful ; 
and if it comes easy at all, it is when he is peevish and 
personal. He addressed the Prince of Wales concerning 
the exposing style of women’s dress: I know not what 
the prince said in reply. The poem included some poli- 
tical seasoning, and lamented that the atrocities in ap. 
parel, so displeasing to delicate persons, should have been 
sought for in France, since absurdity might have been 
foundat home. His genius was high, but not of the first 
order; it was imitative rather than inventive; he could 
embellish, but he could not create; he could sce, but not 
imagine. 





Joanna Batiuir stands, by all but universal consent, at} t 
the head of the modern drama; she has exhibited such 








doned the muses, his unlooked for re-appearance excited 
great expectations. 
gular drama; those who expected a play divided into 
scenes and acts expressed disappointment, and added to 
their complaint, that the language was neither that of 
Shakspeare, nor so bold and dashing as those snatches of 
dramatic verse were, which introduced the chapters of 
the “ Waverley Novels.” 
for the pleasure likely to be derived from it, were inclin- 
ed to think much more favourably. There is, in truth, 
a heroic feeling, and a pathos, diffused all through the 
scenes, with which the modern drama has little to com- 
pare. The character of old Sir Allan Swinton—who had 
lived to see his seven sons fall, and to avenge them ; and 
that of young Gordon, the son of his enemy, whose father 
he had slain in avenging the blood of his children, are 
drawn with great discrimination, and are such as no one 
can read audibly, without attesting their influence with 


frequent gtancing back at other days, when heroic deeds 


we might place the works of Joanna Baillic. She does 


dramas, there is uncommon breadth and massive vigour ; 


happy force of language, such as the stage demands. In 
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were done; in fact, it could not well be otherwise, for the 
conception of the story required it. There is also too 
much description. 

The poet, in his play of “ Auchendrane,” displayed 
real tragic power, and soothed all those who cried out 
before for a more direct story and less of the retrospec- 
tive. Several of the scenes are conceived and executed 
with all the powers of the best parts of “ Waverley ;” the 
verse, too, is more rough, natural, and nervous, than that 
of “ Halidon Hill; but, noble as the effort was, it was 
eclipsed so much by his splendid romances, that the public 
still complained that he bad not done his best, and that 
his genius was not dramatic. This was unfair: he had 
led the way in poetry and romance, and there was no- 
thing in those fine works to disprove his genius for the 
drama. The great—the unrivalled command which he 
exercised over character; the skil! with which he evolved 
his incidents ; the bright and living colours in which he 
delineated all he touched—all seemed to indicate the pos- 
session of dramatic qualities such as might ensure suc- 
cess. But there is a great difference in these various 
kinds of composition; the romance allows glancings 
back—nay, goings back and steppings forward; part 
may be exhibited in conversation like a play, and part 
can be described like the chorus in a Greek tragedy, but 
in the dramas of our own day, all must be addressed to 
the eye and to the ear. The writer should ever keep in 
mind, that he has a large audience to instruct, and that 
they must gain their kuowledge from the speech and ac- 
tion of the actors. That Scott knew all this, his letters 
written to his friends on dramatic composition, sufficient- 
ly show; but he was not the first great writer who laid 








down rules which he could not himself follow. I am, 
however, inclined to think, that had he addressed himself 
seriously to the drama, he would have distinguished 
himself as much as he did in the fields of romance. 


The genius of Co.rerince is poetic rather than dra- 
matic. His poetry is rich and glowing; it abounds in 
lofty sentiments; there is a picturesque splendour in its 
imagery, and a luxuriance of fancy, such as few have 
equalled. But he delights in thesmetaphysical and the 
obscure; he is not plain enough for the public, and has 
suffered in reputation with the crowd, though not at all 
in the opinion of those who can appreciate the true beau- 
ties of imagination. His play of “ Remorse” was well 
received by the world, and warmly applauded ; it abounds 
in scenes of great force and feeling. The plot is far 
from clear, and not very probable ; some of the principal 





not tell you what was, but, sculptor like, she shows you 
what is: she never loses sight of the object she has in 
view; she neither hides her heroes under the dazzling 
splendour of their coats armorial, nor overwhelms the 
distinct beauty of her thoughts in the flowers of embel- 
lished language. ‘This sometimes gives a bold austerity 
to parts of her dialogues, which, taken by itself, is far 
from pleasing. If she is austere, she is never cold; she 
is sarcastic and ironical, but there is no fixed unkindli- 
ness of disposition about her; she sympathises with the 
world, and fecls deeply for huinan sorrow ; but she is no 
puling lady who weeps for a cut finger, or goes into 
hysterics when a mantua’s pinned awry. 


When the Author of “ Waverley” wrote the introduc- 
tion to “ The Fortunes of Nigel,” he hinted in a humor- 
ous way, his intention of writing a drama, not, he said, 
in imitation of Lord Byron, for his lordship was a cut 
above him, but in the vein of a much humbler writer, 
who had just published a dramatic attempt. Soon after- 
wards, “ Halidon Hill,” by Sir Walter Scott, was an- 
nounced, and as the great poet had for some time aban- 


The work was not, however, a re- 


Others, who perused the work 


ears. The fault as a piece of dramatic composition, is a 


Through all this noble 
a drama, there is a visible imitation of Shakspeare. - In 
general, his imitation,” says one of his critics, “is of 
that judicious kind, which is felt every where and seen 
no where, a likeness of the whole rather than a copy of 
any part; in some instances, however, by boldly ventur- 


characters, though always visible to their friends ia their 
own proper persons, are sometimes known and sometimes 
not: Teresa cannot recognise her acquaintance Alvar, 
neither does Ordonio nor Isidore discover him. It re- 
quires, too, a more than common stretch of imagination 
to fill up the vacancies between the acts; the poet takes 
too long steps for probability. The beauty of the play is 
its picturesque poetry, and its fault is, that all is too ima- 
ginative, lofty, and majestic. We want commoner and 
every-day matters; we want more done and less said, 
and desire that the language should be plainer and more 
suitable to the comprehension of the audience. The fol- 
lowing truly touching and splendid passage will illus. 
trate my meaning: how few who heard it uttered, could 
understand its mysterious and learned allusion. 


With no irreverent voice or uncouth charm 

I call up the departed. Soul of Alvar! 

Hear our soft suit. Since haply thou art one 

Of that innumerable company 

Who in broad circle lovelier than the rainbow 
Girdle this round earth in a dizzy motion, 

With noise too vast and constant to be heard : 
Fitliest unheard! For, oh! ye numberless 

And rapid travellers, what ear, unstunned, 

What sense unmaddened, might bear up against 
The rushing of your congregated wings? (Music.) 
Even now your living wheel turns o’er my head ; 
Ye as ye pass toss high the desert sands, 

That roar and whiten like a burst of waters— 

A sweet appearance, but a dread illusion, 

‘To the parched caravan that roams by night. 

And ye build up on the becalmed waves, 

That whirling pillar, which from earth to heaven 
Stands vast, and moves in blackness. 

poem—for it is more a poem than 








ing to try his strength with his great master, he forces 
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us toa comparison of particular passages which is not 
favourable to him. ‘The imitation, for instance, of Ham- 
let’s picture of his father and uncle, though not without 
some beautiful lines, appears to be the effort of an inju- 
cicious and mistaken ambition. It is one thing to invent, 
another to imitate ; it is one thing, as by inspiration, to 
throw out a bright passage which shall become a text in 
the mouths of all men for ever, and another to study 
the passage, to enlarge jts beauties, supply its defects, to 
rune its laxuriances, and thus at length produce a fault- 
. ss copy of an imperfect original.” Coleridge gives us 
splendid passages, but he fails to connect them with mat- 
ters of living and yisible life, and must, as a dramatist, be 
content with the high fame which closet perusal brings. 


There are grand and terrific passages in the dramas 
of Lorp Byron ; he is, in my mind, oftener in the upper 
nic of poetry in his plays than in his poems; but, at the 
same time, it must be felt, that, as works to be repre- 
sented by actors in an intelligible way to a common 
audience, they are one and all comparative failures, An 
orator, when he addresses a meeting, amplifies and re- 
peats, for he knows he must make himself understood ; 
when he finds that in some of his flights he is not fol- 
Jowed, he comes closer to earth, and speaks like an 
oidinary mortal: our dramatic writers, on the contrary, 
calculate too much on the ingenuity of the audience ; 
they are poetic, they are lofty, they are mystical; they 
speak in a way that no man ever did who hoped to be 
comprehended; they indulge in addresses to the moon 
and to the elements; they make long metaphysical 
harangues; they turn their minds to every thing save 
to the pressing business of the plot, and then wonder 
that they are not understood, ‘The dramas of Byron are 
full of error of this kind; they have abundance of dra- 
matic power, the language is often concise and singularly 
massive, and the situations are frequently striking and 
grand; but they cannot be represented with the hope of 
being impressive. It is true, the noble poet declares that 
he wrote them without any idea of the stage; but they 
are divided and pzrcelled out, as is usual with other dra- 
matic compositions; he stickles too for the unities, and 
declares that they are essential to the existence of the 
drama. “ This was the law,” he says, * till lately in the 
world, and is still so in the more civilised parts of it!” 
A play is not a mere dialogue ; it implies action, and 
necessarily supposes that something is to pass before the 
eyes of the audience. That Lord Byron thought of all 
this as he wrote, there can be no doubt, since the reader 
has to suppose it for the sake of understanding his dia- 
Jogue, for many of them require action to make them 
out. ‘That he had not this always in his mind, is a lead- 
ing fault in his playe. With respect to the unities, itis 
enough to say, that Shakspeare contrived to write won- 
derfully natural and probable dramas in spite of them, 
und no one misses, and po one desires them. We may 
as well demand the individual Macbeth to step upon the 
stage, as that the unities shall be maintained. Byron 
was, perhaps, the worst critic of his day; his opinions 
are generally wreng, and always most so when he utters 
ihem deliberately. 

His dramas, though he did nut intend them for repre- 
sentation, are not few; “ Manfred,” * Marino Faliero,” 
“ Sardanapualus,” “ ‘The ‘Two Foscari,” “ Cain,a Myste- 
ry,’ Xe. In the first of these, there are scenes exceed- 
ingly sublime and terrific ; there is a mystery about the 
hero of the piece, which is easicr seen through than 
explained; he is, in trnth, a stajned and hateful being ; 
we shudder to read the passages in which this solitary 
spirit holds communion with himself, and tarn with 
Joathing trom the dark and disgusting intimations which 
he gives us. On “ Marino Falicro,” the public voice, 
from the first, pronounced condemnation; it is another 
but inferior sort of “ Venice Preserved ;” that it contains 
splendid passages, may well be supposed, for none of 
Byron’s poetry is without such; there are speeches full 
of commanding eloquence, which may be compared with 
any thing in modern composition. 
gravity, and stricken in years, resolves to ruin his coun- 
try, because a foolish boy lampooned him about his 
young wile. This is not a reason weighty enough: 
Juthier hud a cause sufficient—unmerited poverty, and 
the undeserved sufferings of his family. There is an 
unbending severity of diction in this play, which at 
tzmes is harsh and dissonant; vulgar persons, and the 
rabbie may be allowed to speak in a prosaic way; but 
some of his high characters utter language which no one 
can call poetic. 

The “ Sardanapalus” is of another stamp ; it is pocti- 
cal to voluptuousness ; yet the richness of the diction 
corresponds with the character of the prince—all is 


The Doge, a man of 


magnificent as the waking dream of Sir Epicure Mam- 
mon. The Assytian king, when danger comes, starts 
from his scented cushions and his jewelled queens, and 
thinks and acts like a hero; he has, indeed, been repre- 
sented as not only effeminate, but vicious; but of this, 
little is seen in the hour of danger : his best servants are 
faithful, the noblest of his concubines love him, and he 
conducts his army with a skilland fights with a courage 
worthy of his ancestors, When vanquished, not by tlic 
treachery or the bravery of man, but by the elements, 
he seeks death with a dignified ferocity which belies the 
assertions of his enemies. He is, in fact, a slothful 
Demetrius, but has a worthier end than the “son of old 
blind Antigonus.” His is the most masterly of the 
many characters drawn by Byron. He is painted young, 
beautiful, and brave, but spoiled by flattery and self-in- 
dulgence ; schooled by Salamenes and his queen, he 
runs into dissipation, and defends his folly with a witty 


better than avy one around him docs; he believes that 
he can resume the natural heroism of his soul when he 
pleases, and scorns the flattery which he courts. Self- 
ishness is mingled with generosity ; he is, in short, a 
compound of good and evil; but, in the hour of trial, the 
former prevails, and comes out in a grandeur equally 
natural and overpowering. Nor has he unworthy com- 
panions; the stern and heroic Salamenes, and the not 
less heroic Myrrha, are characters equally original as 
his own; the former is a clear-sighted, plain-spoken 
soldier; to his king, in spite of personal neglect and 
family injuries, he is loyal and faithful; he has no am- 
bition—no desire of power; Assyria is his war cry ; his 
prince and his country are ever in his thoughts; and 
he falls, fearful that the line of Nimrod is about to cease. 
Myrrha was a slave in the haram, but raised, by her 
beauty, her talents, her Grecian courage, and her love, 
to be the companion and confident of Sardanapalus. 
Her love for the king is a purified passion; she knows 
the natural vigour of his mind, and, without any pas- 
sionate rant or tearful entreaties, seeks to win him to a 
sense of eoming danger, that he may meet and crush it. 
There is a calm, a tranquil grandeur of character about 
her, Grecian and god-like; yet, she is always womanly 
-—al.vays gentle and affectionate : I know of no charac- 
ter in the whole range of our draina, which can be com- 
pared with hers. 

“The Two Foscari” is very inferior to “ Manfred,” 
cr * Sardanapalus ;” few of the characters are above 
mediocrity ; the play is full of poetry ; and those who 
would hoot it from the stage, would applaud it in the 
closet. Of“ Cain, a Mystery,” it is enough to say, that 
it was written for an evil purpose, and though much 
genius was lavished upon it, we must contemplate it as 
a failure. It can never be understood by the world at 
large; we could ill enough endure the devil as he was 
before, but when he adds metaphysics to his other ter- 
rors, we detest and shun him. ‘The plays of Byron have 
added largely to the stock of dramatic poetry. They 
abound in brilliant excursions of fancy—in rich and 
velicnent dialogues—in a picturesque display of scene 
and incident, and in passages of sublimity and magnifi- 
cence, 


There is much force and wildness in the “ Bertram” 
of Marurty. It had once something too of the super- 
natural, but the author was prevailed upon to omit it, 
though he injured the unity of the story, which is of the 
romantic kind, by yielding to the taste of the age. “ Ber- 
tram’ came recommended to the world by the united 
voices of Scott and Byron, and, for a while, criticism re- 
spected their authority, and spared its incoherent lan- 
guage, improbable incidents, and distracted vehemence. 
It is strange, and startling, and impressive; it has many 
faults, and they all belong to genius. Maturin is never 
flat or dull; in truth, he is always too full of motion, too 
impassioned —too ecstatic—too every thing. Common in- 
cidents neyer happen with him in a common or natural 
way; all is forced and exaggerated. Maturin had fine 
talent ; he delineates all to the eye as well as to the mind, 
and shows no ignorance of human nature. 


The “ Fazio” of Mreman has given him a high place 
among modern dramatists; it was an attempt, he said, 
to revive the old national drama with greater simplicity 
of plot. Some of the plots of our old plays are plain and 


simple enough; in constructing his story, he has avoided 
all entanglement, but he has imagined an incident on 
which to raise the superstructure of his drama, which 
requires him to triumph over great difficulties, and when 
we should be rapt and carried off our feet by the whirl- 





wind and passion of the scene, we find ourselves mar- 


sophistry that reconciles him to it; he knows himself 


veling at the wondrous ingenuity of the poet. Having 
finished his story at the third act, in the condemnation 
of Fazio, he has to labour to sustain the interest of ex. 
piring events through two more acts; and-though this 
is not done without passages of tenderness and passion, 
they go off coldly in the representation: the audience 
feel they are detained to hear more last words, and desire 
something new. The character of Fazio is striking and 
original: he is naturally a good man, with a nobleness 
of mind which even the folly he commits cannot conceal, 
He is a student in alchemy, and has all but achieved 
wealth by the discovery of the philosopher’s stone, when 
his next-door neighbour, a wealthy miser, rushes at mid. 
night mortally wounded into his studio, and Fazio cannot 
withstand the temptation of burying him secretly and 


spite of the beauty and affection of his wife Bianca, he 
forms an attachment to another woman, as vain as she 
was beautiful, and Bianca, in a moment of resentment, 
from a wish to keep her husband from her rival, informs 
the senate of the fate of the miser and his hoards. She 
finds, when too late, that she has done too much: he is 
condemned for robbery and murder, and having wearied 
heaven and earth with prayers and entreaties for his life, 
she refuses to survive him, and dies. Bianca is a well. 
drawn character—her love for her husband, her admira- 
tion of his talents, and her despair and anguish at his con. 
demnation, place her among the few natural heroines of 
the latter days of the drama. To this is opposed the se. 
rene fortitude of Fazio; no murmurs of reproach or regret 
escape from him; the thoughts of his orphan children 
alone occupy his mind, and his dialogue with Bianca 
touching their fate is of exquisite softness and mournful 
beauty. The language is, however, too lofty and elabo. 
rate for the stage; there is an artificial sustainment 
about it, which lifts it above the rough unstudied vigour 
of the language of actual life. Though not sufficiently 
dramatic, the genius of the poet is fertile in combinations, 
and quick in the invention of incident. His feelings are 
fine ; his moral sensibility deep, and he pictures forth 
events with wonderful truth and force. 


The sweetness, tenderness, and elegant fancy of Proc. 
TER appear to less advantage on the stage than in the 
closet. He loves to dwell on the gentle affections—on 
the love, strong as death, in the female heart ; and, though 
he is not deficient in strength, he leans less to the austere 
and the stormy than some of our elder dramatists do. 
He sees all through a poetic medium: whatever he says, 
he says it like a poet; his fancy is ever active, and his 
affections ever warm: he has not the heart to draw a 
thoroughly bad character. He has many noble thoughts 
—-many touching and impressive situations: his lan- 
guage is easy and ready; he is a good judge of the 
harmonies of composition—all is in keeping—all is in 
character. He has less of robust and passionate strength 
than what seems needful to awaken the boxes and bring 
thunder from above. His “ Mirandola” has much of the 
tender, the domestic, and the mournful : it was well—nay, 
flatteringly received, and called white muslin into use; 
but, with all its merits, it belongs rather to poetry than 
to the drama. 


Crory has a quick sense of the absurd and the ludi- 
crous; and some of his sarcastic passages are beyond 
comparison happy. His comedy of “ Pride shall have a 
Fall” is at once impressive and comic. It was thought 
that the acknowledged merit of this play, and the ap.- 
plause which it obtained, would have induced the author 
to make more experiments: he is now in the church, and 
leaves the business of comedy “ to folks less divine.” 


“ Rienzi” seems the best of the various plays of Miss 
Mirrorp; the most impressive parts are those which 
express a love of liberty in the tribune, and domestic 
affection in his daughter. The sentiments savour of old 
Rome; and a vision of her dignity is revived in the 
scenes of the play. The audience knew it was all a 
dream—a passing pageant :—that the republic of Rienzi 
was crushed almost as soon as imagined ; but the sha- 
dow even of freedom is welcome to all, and they sat and 
rejoiced and applauded. His was a wild scheme, and 
originated in ignorance of the nature of the elements out 
of which he proposed to evoke his republic : the people 
were too corrupt: he might as well have tried to build a 
tower with rotten apples. ‘The play added fame even to 
the fame of Miss Mitford: her little domestic stories had 
given the world a high notion of her dramatic powers; 
for they travelled where her name, as the authoress o! 
“ Julian,” the “ Vespers of Palermo,” and “ Foscari,” had 





not reached. There is great truth and nature in all her 


seizing on his wealth. One crime leads to another; in | 
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dialogues, and an insight into minds and motives worthy 
of the authoress of “ Our Village.” 


Ricuarp Suk is now an actor, and an eloquent one, 
on a stage where the nation is the audience, and seems 
to have forgotten “ Evadne” and the “ Apostate.” ‘There 
is much vigour of language, force of character, and origi- 
nality of incident about his dramas: he is earnest, fervent, 
and impassioned—he is also unequal, and sometimes im- 
probable. All the grand elements of the drama seem in 
him: he has made a poor exchange, as far as fame is 
concerned, in preferring, like Sheridan, to move the 
House of Commons rather than agitate the audience in 
Old Drury. 


James Suertpan Know es is a dramatic poet and actor; 
and in both has been more than successful. As an actor, 
he is earnest and natural ; he heeds but the subject-matter 
in hand; boxes and galleries, which are all in all to 
others, are as nothing to him: by the simple force of un- 
affected acting he carries the spectator with him, and 
gives much of the idea of the living character. He has 
little or nothing of stage breeding about him; he looks 
like a gentleman who has quitted the boxes to sustain a 
part in which he feels himself quite at home. ‘The vehe- 
mence which he sometimes gives way to, is the nature 
of the man, and not at all put on. As he acts, so he 
writes; the earnestness and downright sincerity which 
distinguish him on the stage follow him into the closet ; 
the warm heart and the generous feelings are nothing 
abated. ‘The poetry of his dialogue is the poetry of pas- 
sion; it is kindled up in him by the collision of events, 
and seems less proper to the man than to the scene ; his 
language is to the purpose ; it is but little ornamented. 
His dramas are fuli of impressive groupings—domestic 
incidents—the bustle of business—the activity of life: he 
subdues subject, scene, and language, to the purpose and 
aim of the play. In this he differs from many writers, 
and differs for the better. His strength lies in home-bred 
affections: his “ Virginius,” his “ Beggar’s Daughter,” 
and his “ Wife of Mantua,” all bear evidence of this, and 
contain scenes of perfect truth and reality, such as no 
modern dramatist surpasses. He touches the heart, and 
is safe. He is a capital actor, because he does nut act at 
all; and he is an admirable dramatic writer, because he 
has no affectation ; and subdues his poetry till it becomes 
an auxiliary to the plot, and embellishes without over- 
powering it. 

CRITICISM. 


This is the century of criticism: the age of brass has 
succeeded that of gold. The sagacious Lord Kames and 
the learned Blair spoke of genius with respect and rever- 
ence: a race bold and intrepid came after them ;—men 
with a good deal of learning and wit, and a vast deal of 
assurance, sat down in the critic’s chair, and dealt out 
their raw, rash, and audacious opinions. The world, 
unaccustomed to hear the merits of the natural heirs of 
fame questioned, marvelled at this boldness for a time, 
and knew not what to do; but the desire to see the high 
humbled, prevailed ; it is not unpleasing to an ordinary 
man to be told, that those whom he looked upon as colos- 
sal are, after all, little above his own height. ‘The laugh 
which was raised against almost all men who are now re- 
garded as eminent, was first raised in Edinburgh; it was 
loudly re-echoed elsewhere: the lamp of criticism was 
hung before the star of genius, and the multitude all but 
worshipped the artificial light. ‘This system commenced 
at a time when all that man had received as true, or that 
God had revealed, began to be questioned and doubtec. A 
desire of change had come upon man; he was anxious for 
political regeneration ; he believed in national perfectibi- 
lity ; he was desirous of blotting out all records as imjur- 
ious to his majesty, and of beginning, like Adam, the 
world anew. ‘The critics imagined, that as the body cor- 
porate was decayed, all else was rotten—this was their 
grand mistake: whatever else was wrong—and there was 
much—literature was right ;—how could it be otherwise ? 
it came spontaneously from the heart and head ;—if na- 
ture was right, literature was right also. Such a mistake 
could only have happened to men with more wit than ima- 
gination. But that was not all: it was necessary to make 
the doctrine popular; and as this could not be done with- 
out abasing Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge, the 
critics commenced by describing those great original 
poets as wrong-headed, dreaming enthusiasts, who would 
not sing like other men, and were deficient alike in taste 
and genius. For themselves, it was easy to see that, in 
their own eyes, they were, if not gods, the first of men, 
to whose dictum all heads were required to bow, and by 


Moreover, it was observed that the bard who sung in 
harmony with whig principles, was lifted by these con- 
scientious critics higher than his natural sphere, and 
pointed out as an object of admiration. Crabbe sat high 
in the northern heaven; Campbell was a son of the morn- 
ing ; while Wordsworth, Southey, and Coleridge, were 
treated as will-o’-wisps, whose light was wayward and 
unnatural. 

As an antidote against the poisonous nostrums of the 
Whigs, the Tories came out, when it was almost too late, 
with prescriptions, which they imagined would restore 
the body, political and literary, to health and strength. 
To combat the Edinburgh Review, the Quarterly Review 
was established; and the strife which ensued was amus- 
ing to all who had no books to be criticised, or opinions 
which they wished held sacred. ‘These two powerful 
periodicals played the same part in literature which the 
Whigs and Tories performed in the parliament: they had 
nothing in common; they had no syinpathy with each 
other; the gods of the Quarterly were blocks of wood or 
stone with the Edinburgh ; while those whom the latter 
delighted to honour, were insulted and traduced by the for- 
mer. The contest, however, was not an open onc: it was 
carried on in a tone of sneering civility, bitter sarcasm, 
and contemptuous allusion. ! 
the Quarterly were well contrasted with the eloquence 
and wit of the Edinburgh; but genius suffered sadly in 
the strife. All was seen through the mist and prejudice 
of party. No attempt was made, indeed, by the former, 
to dethrone the established princes of song ; but it assailed 
others—younger sons—who were struggling up the Whig 
side of Parnassus. Keats and Shelley were torced rudely 
down for a time; and the merits of Hazlitt were refused 
to be acknowledged. Generally speaking, however, the 
atrocities of the Edinburgh were fourfold in amount to 
those of the Quarterly ; and this may be, in some mea- 
sure, accounted for by the circumstance, that the editor 
of the latter, if not a Whig, had most of the Whig likings, 
and made unaccountable selections of his victims, to the 
astonishment even of the party whose standard he car- 
ried. In looking over the volumes of these different 
productions, we may see that both have sometimes ex- 
alted a dunce as a genius, and knocked down a genius 
as a dunce. They have each their coterie prejudices : 
the Quarterly loves lords and ladies; the Edinburgh po- 
litical economists and speculatcrs: both incline to sup- 
port the brightness of learning against the fire of nature, 
and the influence of party against that of genius. The 
chief apostles and founders of these fierce systems were 
Jeffrey and Gitford—men of humble birth, of good edu- 
cation, with wit at will, and unbounded confidence in 
their powers. 


Francis Jerrrey conducted the Edinburgh Review 
during the brightest period of its existence. He is a 
person of great quickness of apprehension; of powerful, 
and when he pleases, playful wit; his knowledge is ex- 
tensive and various; his language lively and pointed ; he 
can adorn the most barren topic, or render the dullest 
agreeable, by his witty levity and his sparkling eloquence. 
What then is wanting to enable him to fill the judgment 
seat of criticism with honour to himself and with profit 
to others? He wants imagination. He not only has little 
imagination of his own, but he does not perceive that no 
work of genius can exist without it: that it is the pre- 
serving soul which makes works immortal. Wherever he 
has met with it, he looks upon it with the eye of con- 
tempt, and casts it from him as the Arabs did the oriental 
pearls in the wilderness. ‘This is the true secret of the 
scorn which he has heaped on the chief poets of our day : 
his reviews of Scott, Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, 
and Montgomery, al] exhibit the original deficiency of 
the critic; they are not judged by their peers; he cannot 
judge them ; they have risen beyond his reach, into the 
atmosphere of imagination—to his upturned and,wonder- 
ing eyes, such flights are folly, and he thinks that genius, 
like Anteeus, must die when it forsakes the ground. Had 
Jeffrey possessed imagination, he would never have pen- 
ned the insulting reviews to which I allude. His criti- 
cisms did great injury to* the cause of literature ; his 
sarcastic strictures tamed down the clastic and bounding 
spirit of man; poets wrote with the fear of the critic 
upon them, and dreaded the universal laugh of the world. 
Birds seldom sing well when the kite is in the air, and 
bards dreaded the Judge Jeffrey of our day, as much as 
political offenders dreaded the Judge Jeffreys of James 
the Second. By criticisms such as his, true genius is 
defrauded of its fame for a time, and elegant and polished 
mediocrity prospers and flourishes. Where are many of 
the writers he has praised ?—gone to oblivion, with all 


The learning and irony of 


writers he has traduced and abused !—sitting on the 
highest pinnacles of fame. 


_ In the vast harm and little good which Jeffrey did tu 
literature, he was aided by Wixutam Girrorp, who, if he 
did not originate, edited for many years the Quarterly Re. 
view. He was a man of extensive know ledge ; was well 
acquainted with classic and old English tore; so learned, 
that he considered all other people ignorant; so wise, 
that he was seldom pleased with any thing; and, as he 
had not risen to much eminence in the world, he thought 
no one else was worthy to rise. He almost rivalled Jef: 
frey in wit, and he surpassed him in scorehing sarcasm 
and crucifying irony. Jetlrey wrote with a sort of levity 
which induced men to doubt if he were sincere in his 
strictures: Gifford wrote with an earnest fiercencss, whiei: 
showed the delight which he took in his calling. ‘There 
was no personal ill-will in what Jefivey did; he wished 
to raise a laugh at the author’s expense, and provided he 
said a good thing, he was satisfied: it was otherwise with 
Gifford; he wrote as if he wrote in contempt of man—as 
if he had a grudge against the whole human race ; he was 
not content with making the author ridiculous, he de- 
sired to heap scorn on his person, and to make hitur out 
a fool, a knave, or an atheist. This was pitiable—and 
the more so, when we reflect on the birth and breeding 
of the critic. Though once a sea-boy—not on the high 
and giddy mast, but in a coasting collier; though once a 
shoemaker—not one who equips the feet with what is 
elegant and new, but a patching cobbler—-he had no sym- 
pathy with genius struggling into notice from a condi- 
tion as humble as his own ;—with him Bloomfield was 
but “the shoemaker”; Burns, “ the Scotch ploughman”; 
aud Hogg, a shepherd, whose verses smelt of the surgery 
of sheep; of Clare, the Northamptonshire peasant, he 
spoke with unlooked-for kindness—as the lady in Pope 
once paid the tradesman, “ to make him stare.” Though 
he obtained his learning through the accidental charity 
of a neighbour, and the almost miraculous bounty of 
Earl Grosvenor, he had no charity for other struggling 
scholars; he held out a kindly hand to ne one, except 
when the prosperity of the Quarterly Review, or his own 
personal predilections, required it. With certain of the 
old Whigs he lived on the same terms as the giant did 
with Ulysses in the cave—spared them for the present, 
resolved, when tenderer food failed, to make them his 
last regale. But show him a young Whig, who did not 
pertain to the coterie, presuming to set a foot on Parnas- 
sus, then forth came Gifford in his strength. He lay and 
looked quietly on him with his rattlesnake eyes ; moved 
towards him as if he moved not at all; then dropping 
suddenly upon him, crushed his bones like a boa, and lett 
not a vestige of him in the land. It was sometimes bis 
pleasure to hunt higher game; if he injured genius, he 
was hot slow in exposing ignorance, or m heaping scorn 
on shallow pretence. The Review abounds with instances 
of successful and meritorious eriticism; there are ad 
mirable discussions on old English poetry, and on dra 
matic literature; there Gifford was im his glory and in 
his strength, ; 


Among the chiefs of Jeffrey’s critical staff, Lorp 
Brovucuam must be named with the foremost. His know- 
ledge is extensive, and his genius of a high order: no 
other living man, perhaps, knows so mueh ; and his ac- 
tivity is equal to his talents. He seems to have, through 
inspiration, more than other men acquire by study; and 
any one who waits on him to open up some secret in sci- 
ence or literature, will find that he is already acquainted 
with it—nay, has studied it, and is prepared to instruct 
others in the mystery. Some acquire a smattering of 
many things, and, by looking wise and speaking mysti- 
cally, pass for men of fine taste and deep knowledge ; it 
is otherwise with Brougham—he has penetrated through 
the surface of all things; he seems familiar with the spi- 
rit and essence as well as the outward form of whatever 
he discourses upon—he is the Admirable Crichton of his 
day. His wit is ready and unwearied ; his irony is like 
the droppings of nitric acid, and fullows its victim to the 
grave; while his power of illustration ranges through all 
that is learned, tasteful, and scientific. The quickness 
of his perception and the exuberance of his knowledge 
make him impatient and fretful; he has no sympathy 
with duller spirits ; he loves to go up to the mark at once ; 
and resents it as a fault, that others walk while he is fly- 
ing. A high sense of his own powets, ard a contempt 
for those of other men, make him an indifferent critic. 
He loved in other days to prophesy in polities, and fore- 
tell the fate of measures and of nations ;—events did not 
always happen as he had imayined. Into literature he 








whose directions the muse was to regulate her flights. 





their point and their glitter; where are some of the 


entered as a partisan rather than a judge ; he dissected 
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to expose, not to amend: it was his pleasure to utter a 
sneer instead of a sound opinion ; and to speak ironi- 
cally, when he ought to have spoken with gentleness and 


tuleration. 


Sypyey Surru has long been numbered among the 
stern band of critics who love to harass the sensitive sons 
of verse. His wit and his learning entitle him to judge 
of high matters ; though we are far from commending | 
the spirit in which some of his comments are written, or 
admitting that it is seemly in a divine to meddle with| 
such nettly and thistly matters as sarcastic and ironical | 
5 He is one of those persons of whom the poet | 
in original composi- 





criticisms. 
speaks, who miss the way to fame 
tion, and then turn critics, less in their own defence, than | 
with the desire of casting down or pulling back others 
who are on their way to distinction. Much talent has} 
flowed into the channel of criticism; but it 1s an error to 
suppose that this has prevented such persons from making | 
a name for themselves: on the contrary, almost all those | 
who are distinguished in criticism, attempted, both by | 
prose and verse, to obtain notice ; and, having failed in 
this, they set up for judges of the very articles which 
they could not themscives produce. We have seen stan- 
zas by very proud critics, where 
The muses on their racks 
Scream like the windings of ten thousand jacks. 


Sirk Jams Mackinrosu was a critic of a milder mood : 
his knowledge reached from east to west; he was familiar 
with the history of our literature, and tasted the racy spli- 
rit of our earlicr verse like a poet of the highest order. 
He wrote those splendid retrospects of English Litera- 
ture, which sustained the fading glory of the Edinburgh 
Review. But he inclined to discussion than to 
criticism : he seldom embroiled himself in personal mat- 
ters; he loved to speculate in magnificent generalities ; 
and, save in the case of Lingard’s account of the aeyersg 
cre of the Innocents, he avoided minute detail and cir- | 
If he chanced to dip his wing in| 


more 





cumstantial enquiry. ing 
the stream of sarcastic criticism, he soon rose again into 
upper air. 
! 
Winuiam Hazerer was a singular mixture of sagacity | 
of remark and oddity of opinion ; he knew much: he was 
a skilful judge in art; his taste in literature was undoubt- | 
ed; and he saw through the varnish into the solid wood | 
of all that he turned his eyes upon. His passion for | 
singularity was injurious to his fame; his party spirit} 
embroiled him with men who commanded engines power- | 
ful enough to crush him; and a certain indiscreet way of 
uttering his sentiments shocked many who gave the tone 
to opinion. ‘The consequence was, Hazlitt was underrat- 
ed, and considered by many as a lover of paradox, and a 
man who could only utter odd and remarkable things. 
Yet he could go at once into the true beauties of a poem, 
as a bee goes to the honey of the flower. He had imagi- 
nation and sensibility. 


Tuomas Caruyir has added the German feeling of 
criticisin to that of his native land: his articles, amid 
much that is odd and startling, abound with flashes of 
natural fire, and show a spirit searching, profound, and 
philosophic. 


Tuomas Banincron Macautay has fine qualities, and 
perhaps is the only one of all the club of northern crities 
who unites high imagination with deep sagacity-—a feel- 
ing of the tender and the touching, with a love of the 
sharp and the satiric. Ife is sometimes more dazzling 
than accurate; and may be accused of overlooking beau- 
ties, and occasionally of discovering them where they 
can scarecly be said to exist. He has aided in giving a 
tone of kindliness to the Edinburgh Review, which was 
greatly wanted: we have no longer any of those biting 
and insulting papers, in which true genius was trampled 
in the mire, and some ass who brayed on the Whig side 
of the common, exalted as a deity. The Review itself’ 
has ceased to be a Fee-fa-fum to young authors: the 
public has seen the folly of following in the train o 
judges who condemned the good and exalted the indif. 
ferent. The bright have arisen into eminence in spite 
of their censure; and the dull have descended to oblivion 
in spite of their praise. Booksellers no longer take their 
opinions from criticism, and a writer suffers no material 
injury from its attacks. When Pope satirised Ralph, 
the latter found that the trade had lost all confidence in 
his capacity ; when Jeffrey attacked Lamb and Mont- 
gomery, they rose into reputation notwithstanding. In 
truth, the impatience of the public will not permit them 
to wait till the quarterly quota of criticism is issued: be- 





|ness by the men of the west. ‘To political things it is 


| He gave to his disquisitions all the attractions of a me- 


jliar kind: he avoids direct collision as frequently as he 





fore the book is well dricd, it is opened up in a thousand 
hands; and when Macaulay’s splendid disquisition makes 
its appearance, he finds the work is either high in favour, 
and requires no aid, or is already dead, and beyond the 
reach of censure. 


Gifford had the help of some of the first men of the 
age in his Quarterly: their generous sentiments, exten- 
sive learning, and high genius, mingled fair flowers and 
swect fruits with his brambles and sloes. Joun WiLsun 
Croker more than approached the editor in sarcastic 
sallies and biting wit: he gave early proofs of such 
powers in his poem on the Irish stage ; intimated talents 
active and argumentative in his speeches; and a poetic 
fecling and spirit approaching Scott, in his Peninsular 
battles. ‘To his pen many articles full of political worm- 
wood are attributed; and also some of the papers on 
America, which were not received ina tone of thankful- 


perhaps wise to apply the scorpion lash ; but the gentler 
amenities of literature require a tender heart and a lenient 
hand. It was the fault of the critics of the Quarterly to 
be attached too much to caste: they allowed the gall of 
party to mingle with many of their sentiments: they 
had no idea of doing a good deed for the republic of 
letters; they desired to confound their political opponents, 
and exalt themselves; but, as the Review rose, the party, 
whose sentiments it uttered, sunk. 


Sirk Watrer Scorr contributed largely to the Quarter- 
ly Review: his articles are numerous; they are full of 
sagacious remarks, sparkling observations, and anecdotes 
of a historical or biographical nature, Some of them, 
such as the reviews of “ Salmonia” and the “ Life of John 
Home,” may be conveyed bodily to the pages of the 
biographer : they are any thing but criticisms—they are 
much better; they are imbued with the spirit of those of 
whom he speaks, and are serious and comic, general 
and minute, and so readable that we love to return to 
them, and cannot quit them till we have them by heart. 


moir, and sometimes of a romance: he filled them with 
the literary gossip of his early days, and told tales of 
the great men of the Scotish capital, which carried us 
back to the days of the Humes, the Homes, the Robert- 
sons, and the Blairs. His earlier contributions have 
more of the air and tone of criticism than his latter: in 
his review of the “ Reliques of Burns,” he hazards opin- 
ions on the merits of the illustrious peasant, in some of 
which I cannot concur; and inserts doubtful anecdotes 
which darken the already too gloomy narrative of the 
poet’s short career. Burns and Scott stood in different 
positions, and occupied different pedestals and elevations 
on the hill of fame: their manners were unlike; their 
feelings had little resemblance; the characters of their 
minds were as remote from each other as the east is dis- 
tant from the west; and had Burns lived to write his 
opinion of Scott, he would have erred, perhaps, both in 
estimate of character and genius. ‘They could not have 
understood one another. 


The contributions of Roserr Sovrury are of a pecu- 


can with the immediate object of his criticisra; but he 
indicates his opinion by a thousand allusions and paral- 
lels drawn from history or from nature. Others please— 
he pleases and instructs: he has such learning as few 
can equal; such knowledge of literature, foreign as well 
as domestic, as no one clse possesses; and an alacrity of 
fancy, a quickness of wit, and an original force of remark, 
which secm inexhanstible. ‘The fountain of his judg- 
ment and imagination is never dry: it wells up and re- 
freshes the most barren topics; those who desire to see 
the wonders which genius can work, or who wish to taste 
true knowledge in right racy English, ought to read the 
reviews of Southey. Though he avoids severity, and 
preserves a mild and philosophical mood in the midst of 
his researches and examinations, it must not be supposed 
that he has not a spice of the satirist in him; in truth, 
he is, on fitting occasions, sarcastic and stern: when 
smitten, ke smites again; he does not content himself 
with flashes of wit and strokes of irony: these are but 
the accompaniments of his argument, as rain and tempests 
are of thunder and fire; he flays his victim while he 
shows him in the wrong, and then anoints him with 
nitric acid and oil of vitrol. These terrible exhibitions 
happen seldom, and only in cases of great provocation : 
true genius can be safer with no one than with Southey. 


When old age and failing powers demanded the retire- 


ately, by Jonn Gipson Locxnant. A change was soon 
visible in the character of the Review : it showed a wider 
and a deeper sympathy in the fortunes of genius; the 
insults which Shelley bad suffered were, in some measure, 
atoned for; praise was extended to the classic fancy of 
Keats ; and, in short, good will to all who could claima 
share in feeling and imagination, was the order of the 
day. Nor was this all: the editor allowed his contributors 
to indulge no longer in their bitter and exasperating dis. 
quisitions concerning America: a love of freedom and 
an admiration of Washington forbade this; and though 
there is an occasional fling against republican principles 
and difference of manners, it is all allowable ; nor does 
it much affect our brethren of the western continent: 
they are sensible of an increase of kindness and of a 
decrease of ill-will, and acknowledge it. Changes so 
important as these were not looked for under Lockhart. 
He brought with him the reputation of ready wit, pierc- 
ing sarcasm, and withering irony ; and as he had hitherto 
used his powers like a prodigal, it was thought he would 
not spare them now when a battle was about to be fought, 
compared to which all his other combats were but skir- 
mishes. Many regarded him as a second Jeffrey, with 
equal wit and talent for ridicule, and a disposition to be 
fierce and severe—they have been agreeably disappoint. 
ed. He is, it is true, sometimes sharp enough; and in 
his reviews of romances and novels weighs them in the 
Waverley balance, and finds them wanting ; but, on the 
whole, he is fair and tolerant, and frequently kind. He 
has imagination and learning—a union not common in 
editors. 


Though the Edinburgh, the Quarterly, and the West. 
minster, are the chief of our critical periodicals, we are 
by no means disposed to consider them as alone influenc- 
ing our literature. In truth, some of the best disquisi- 
tions on poetry ever penned in the island belong not to 
them, but to Blackwood's Magazine, and are by a true 
poet, Joun Wirson. The imagination which Jeffrey 
wants, he has to overflowing ; the mercury of his genius 
stands as high as that of any one. He has fancy for the 
highest and humour for the lowest; and in no flight or 
vagary can any genius indulge in which he cannot sym- 
pathise. Such a singular combination of qualities was 
perhaps never before known. He will dream with the 
proudest poet that ever sat on Parnassus, and then leave 
a heavenly superstructure worthy of the imagination of 
Martin, to snickle hares and rabbits with some poacher 
at its base. It is in no particular series of papers that 
he has made all this manifest: he scatters his criticisms 
in strange places: we may find them—and of the deepest 
and richest kind—wrought in with baechanalian orgies, 
or wild bursts of festivity and harebrained enjoyment. 
He sometimes composes his brow and bends his faculties 
to the critic’s task alone: it will then be seen that he feels 
poetry in all his veins; that he is possessed with its 
highest spirit ; and extends his views over all nations and 
subjects. His dissertations on Homer will prove all I 
have said, and more: where is there more knowledge, 
more learning, more feeling, combined with so much 
genius and such exquisite judgment? With all the Eng- 
lish translations of Homer he is familiar; and he in- 
clines to yield the palm of excellence to that of Cowper, 
in which he differs from many critics, but is, nevertheless, 
right. He did that justice to the natural genius of Hogg, 
which the Edinburgh attempted and could not, and which 
the Quarterly has never attempted at all; and in his dis- 
quisitions on Burns, he has understood him both as a man 
and a poet, which has not always happened to critics. 
That high efforts of imagination are yet endured in the 
land, we may thank John Wilson. 

There are other periodicals which occasionally contain 
criticisms of no common merit: those of the Atlas, the 
Spectator the Examiner, and the Scotsman, though some- 
times hasty, and sometimes severe, are above the common 
order ; and several of the Magazines exhibit fine taste and 
feeling. ‘Two writers of different powers, as well as 
sexes, have lately aided the general cause of genius: I 
allude to the authors of “ England and the English,” and 
“The Female Characters of Shakspeare.” In the first, 
Mr. Bulwer has maintained the supremacy of natural 
genius, and claimed for feeling and imagination the ele- 
vation which other nations have assigned them; in the 
second, Mrs. Jameson has, with the most delicate tact 
and discrimination, revealed, as it were, the secrets of 
her sex, and made us acquainted with female nature as it 
appeared to Shakspeare. In doing this, they have fulfill. 
ed the highest duties of criticism: Bulwer has sunk party 
spirit and dismissed the frivolities of faction : he looks at 
the genius which the land produces, and seeks to obtain 





ment of Gitford, he was succeeded, though not immedi- 


for it that justice which God intended by creating it, and 
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which princes and powers refuse to concede : he claims 
for sense, and worth, and talent, that distinction among 
men personally, which they have mentally, and recom- 
mends a union among the sons of the morning to recover 
their birthright. Mrs. Jameson proves that the natural 
pictures which poets draw are the loveliest and best; that 
the mental portraits of Shakspeare’s glorious, yet wo- 
manly heroines, are worth seven acres of painted canvas, 
where we have only posture, and form, aud colour: in 
doing this, she vindicates the dignity of invention, and 
advocates the cause for which Wordsworth penned his 
“ Excursion,” and Bulwer wrote his last and ablest work. 


I have now written what I promised—namely a brief 
Biographical History of British Literature during the 
last Fifty Years. If I have done that ill which thousands 
could do better, I am not to be blamed, since I only un- 
dertook to show what a peasant thought and felt concern- 
ing the chief men of his country: let the learned and 
the gifted declare their opinions also, and correct and 
modify the crude and imperfect notions which have arisen 
from a humbler source. The little I have done, has 
been done conscientiously. I am only afraid that the 
freedom of my remarks—my praise more, perhaps, than 
my censure--may have offended some for whom person- 
ally I have a high respect. Nor has the article been 
written without pain: I have had to speak of the dead— 
of mighty men who were my friends: their departure 
has reminded me that others of the sons of light are 
getting into years, and may soon quit us, without hope 
of having the void which they shall leave filled as they 
have filled it. 

I have not attempted to form a system, and show our 
chief men as sections of a scientific arrangement: the 
period which I have taken is only a fragment: I have 
shown but a portion of our history, of which the end is 
not come. Such classifications are matters rather of 
imagination than reality : in our island, individual genius 
grows up like a tree by the river side; it is subject to 
no academic trimmings and prunings; it is left to the 
freedom of its own will, and has no censurs to check, 
nor princes who admonish. Like the judges of Israel, 
each man of talent does what is right in his own eyes: 
the poets of this land stand singly and alone. Cowper 
has no followers more than Burns: who has imitated 
Crabbe ?—is any one like Scott ?—who resembles Southey, 
or calls Wordsworth master? All these great men stand 
singly—they are without forerunners or followers. It is 
true, that ingenious critics saw Young revive in Cowper ; 
Allan Ramsay in Burns; and the old Minstrels in Scott ; 
—nay, Southey, it seems, is of the school of Wordsworth. 
It is easy for fancy to detect smal! points of resemblance 
between two portraits, the chicf features of which are 
essentially different. For my own part, I see no reason 
to go beyond the province of critical biography, for the 
sake of drawing nice distinctions, or making fanciful 
classifications. 

Some one has desired me to describe the influence 
which men of genius have in this land : that can be done 
in a word—they have none. The editors of two or three 
leading newspapers have more to say with the country 
and the government, than all the bards who have breathed 
for these fifty years. he influence of genius is record- 
edin its fortunes. Chatterton drank poison, for he could 
not find bread ; Johnson was refused the means of im- 
proving his health abroad; Burns, at his death, had nei- 
ther bread in his house, nor a penny in his pocket ; Crabbe 
died a poor parson—-preferment did not find him out; 
Scott crushed himself in attempting independence, and 
his country refuses to save his books from the auctioneer ; 
Byron was exiled, and died all but cursing the land his 
genius adorns ; Coleridge has been deprived of his smali 
pension ; Wordsworth lives by distributing stamps; 
Southey has a pint of thin wine a-day from the king; 
Moore has found verse, like virtue, is its own reward ; 
Hogg picks a mutton bone on Yarrow; and Wilson lives 
by moral philosophy. I bid the subject farewell. 


—_— 

[The following paper, contributed by a correspondent, 

will form an interesting addition to Mr. Cunningham's 
more general view of English literature. ] 

THE EFFECT OF THE CULTIVATION OF ORIENTAL 
LITERATURE ON THE GENERAL LITERATURE 
OF ENGLAND. 

In the latter end of the seventeenth, and during the 
early part of the eighteenth century, several disti:iguish- 
ed English scholars began to direct their attention to 


to his Bengali Dictionary, found it necessary to apologise 


tion to Western Asia, and the countries once ruled by the 
’ y 


gratify the curiosity that had been thus excited, but few, 
if any of them, survived the oceasion, and certainly none 
merited a longer existence. 


the literature of Asiatic nations is even more diversified 
than that of European ; in fact, people found by experi- 
ence, what common sense might have taught them, that 


literature. 


the Turkish literature was unlike either; Sanscrit stood 
completely alone; from what little was known of the 
Chinese, it manifestly formed a class to itself; and it was 
suspected that the same character should be given of the 


should be developed by furtheg researches. 
standing this discovery, the great bulk of Englishmen 
continued to believe, as many do at the present day, that 
Oriental literature is a uniform something, compounded 
of the Bible and the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, of 
which the Hebrew language was the most valuable por- 
tion. 


literature of Arabia and Persia are sufliciently striking, 
it has been so much the fashion to join them, that we 
shall treat of both together. 
possessed in this departincnt of Orientalism at the begin- 


the literature of Central and Western Asia. Before that 
time, Arabic aud Persic were cultivated chiefly on ac- 
count of their connection with Hebrew; and the great 
aim of those who recommended their study, was to en- 
large the field of Biblical criticism. Pococke, Ockley, 


Arabia and Persia had substantial claims on students ; 
and, without depreciating its importance in elucidating 
the difficulties of the Old ‘Testament, they showed that 
history might thence be euriched with important facts, 
and the speculations of philosophy enlarged, by contem- 
plating new and curious modifications of intellect. ‘They 
succeeded so far as to have the phrase “ Oriental litera- 
ture” naturalised in our language, but unfortunately their 
success limited the acceptation of the term to that family 
of languages having affinity to Hebrew, which are now 
usually called Semitic. 

In every department of literature, the English mind 


the House of Brunswick to the era of the French Revo- 
lution; we had elegant writing, but little of sound think- 
ing, and still less of profound investigation. The tew 
additions made to the stores of Oriental literature, were, 
for the most part, taken at second-hand from the French: 
venerable dust scttled on the magnificent collections of 
Eastern manuscripts in our universities, and, but for the 
oration annually pronounced at Oxford, the very name 
of Arabic stood a fair chance of being forgotten within 
its precincts. But while this lethargy prevailed in Eng- 
land, a remote dependency contained in it a few indivi- 
duals, whose exertions were not damped by the apathy 
of their countrymen ; scholars, who loved learning for its 
own sike, and who encountered severe study with scarce 
any hope of fame, and with none of remuneration. 
Warren Hastings, a name to be pronounced with respect 
in the world of letters, whatever may be its fate in the 
world of politics, gave all the encouragement and aid in 
his power to these zealous men; and, trifling as was the 
amount of patronage bestowed, to it the world stands in- 
debted for the first opening of the literature of Hindustan 
—for the discovery, that India, over which so many con- 
querors had passed in wrath, possessed a language of 
unrivalled richness, variety, and extent; a philosophy, 
beside which that of Pythagoras was almost recent, and 
the speculations of Plato tame; poetry, more purely 
mental than any with which we were before acquainted, 
and sciences that had existed from a period which baftled 
calculation. The very magnitude of these discoveries 
was fatal to their popularity in England ; perhaps it was 
unfortunate that they were announced by an author, 
who, conscious of his brilliancy of style, was in too great 
a hurry to write,—for this unquestionably was the great 
failing of Sir William Jones. Much had been done in 
Indian learning before the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century, but the knowledge of its extent and value 
was confined to a very limited circle ; and even so late as 
the year 1825, Sir Graves C. Haughton, in the preface 


for the study of Indian literature, and to demonstrate 
some few of its advantages. 

The British expedition to Egypt directed public atten- 
Fatemite Khaliphs. A multitude of works appeared, to 


From that period, however, dates the discovery, that 


in the cast, as in the west, every language had its own 
peculiar writers—-every nation its own characteristic 
The marked features of the Arabian writers 
were found to be different from those of the Persian— 


Armenian, the Tartar, and the Singhalese, if ever they 
But,’ notwith- 


Though the differences between the languages and 


The amount of knowledge 


Sale, and others, soon discovered that the literature of 


seems to have remained quiescent from the accession of 


ning of the nineteenth century was very trifling. On 
the Mohamedan religion there existed no good work 
but Sale’s Koran; Ockley’s History of the Saracens and 
the early volumes of the Universal History contained all 
the historical information possessed respecting these 
countries; their geography was, in many instances, little 
better than a blank ; the best description of Mohamedan 
manners and customs, was a coarse and vulgar book, 
written by Pitts, of Exeter. Of romantic literature there 
was a more plentiful supply, but the quality was not” 
equal to the quantity, for it had passed through the me- 
dium of a French tra Eastern romance was, 
however, destined to give an Oriental tone to a portion of 
the literature of the nineteenth century, and it produced 
“Thalaba” and “ Vathek.” “Thalaba,” in so far as it 
partakes of the gencral character of Southey’s epics, lies 
beyond the range of the present « nquiry, but, as a speci- 
men of Oriental remance, adapted to English taste, it 
scems to have failed, siinply because it is not sufficiently 
“wild and wondrous.” ‘Ihe writer seems not to have 
known that the magnificent fictions ef the Simoorg, the 
Domdaniel, the Genii, and the Afrites, belong to Persia, 
and not to Arabia; he took them divested of no small 
portion of their original sublimity, and he even then soft- 
ened their tone, fearing that they might be regarded as 
monsters, rather than prodigies. Every attempt to ra- 
tionalise fiction must fail; the speciosa miracula rerum 
must either be taken or wholly rejected; I think that 
“'Thalaba” would perhaps have been a popular poem, 
had Dr. Southey given the full reins to his imagination, 
and preserved the fictions, on which the poem is based, 
in their original purity. “ Vathek’? may be quoted as a 
proof of this; it is far more extravagant than “ ‘Thalaba,” 
and was, therefore, successful. 

The most perfect specimen of Arabic romance is 
“ Antar,” and it bears a singular similarity to the chival- 
rous romances of Europe. Don Quixote would have 
given it the foremost place in his library, but unfortu- 
nately it was imported into Europe when the taste for 
chivalry was all but extinct. ‘The adventures of Hatin 
Tai, recently translated by Duncan Forbes, are purely of 
Persian origin, having derived néthing from Arabia but 
the name of the hero. 
The purpose of this essay being merely to trace the 
effect of Oriental literature on the general mind of Eng- 
land, it is not necessary to make any remarks on publi- 
cations designed merely for the learned; the works of 
the Ouseleys, however, do not come altogether within 
this class, for they have been the unacknowledged souree 
whence the compilers of what are called popular works 
have derived most of their information respecting Central 
and Western Asia. It is to be regretted, that the writers 
did not devote more of their attention to the history and 
literature of the Caspian provinces, where a branch of 
the Kaianian dynasty, to which Cyrus and Cambyses 
belonged, ruled over a limited territory, even so late as 
the period of the Mongolian invasion. 
remains of the library of Alamoot may be found in the 
mountain districts of Ghilan and Mazenderan, from which 
might be obtained some explanation of the almost irre- 
concileable ditference between the native and Grecian 
accounts of Persian history. ‘The inconsistency of the 
statements made by Firdausi and Mirkhond, with those 
of Herodotus and Xenophon, whose narratives are {a- 
miliar to us from childhood, led many persons to con- 
clude that the former were mere writers of romance; 
nor has this delusion been dispelled by the exertions of 
the Ouseleys, or the Persian History of Sir John Malcolm. 
The fact is, that Firdausi, from whom all subsequent 
writers on Persian history have borrowed, was a native 
of Khorassan, he consequently incorporated in the Shab 
Nameh only those legends which were popular in the 
Eastern provinces, where, until the age of Alexander, 
the name of a European nation never heard, and 
very little known of any transactions west of the Caspian 
Among the publications announced by the Ori. 
ental Translation Committee, is the History of Mazende- 
ran and ‘T'abaristan, from which information 
respecting the historic legends in the western and north- 
ern parts of Persia may be expected. It is to be hoped 
that some scholar will endeavour to procure materials 
for this part of Persian history, and remedy the chief 
defect in Sir John Male: work. Price’s Moha- 
medan History ranks next in utility and interest to that 
just mentioned; but its circulation was impeded, and its 
fame obscured, by the meagre compilation published by 
Mills. 
A new impulse was given to the study of Oriental 
literature by the formation of the Bible Society, and th 
consequent stimulus given to missionary exertions. A 
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CULTIVATION OF ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 








inkl know something of the seligive from which, as | 


well as to which, he desires to convert the Heathen. But 
with the Oriental religions there was found to be mixed 
up tie historic legends of the several nations, and, conse- 
quently, there was a necessity for studying the history, 
the antiquities, and the popular traditions of Eastern 
countries. On all these topics the Missionary societies 
collected and diffused much valuable information, and 
whimsically enough, seemed heartily ashamed of having 
done so. It was supposed that all the attention which 
literature received was just so much abstracted from the 
direct objects of the institution ; in consequence of this 
erroneous impression, the benefits which the world of 
letters has derived from the labours of the missionaries, 
thouvh of no trifling amount, have been far more limited 
than their opportunities of acquiring and diffusing infor- 


ination. It is but justice to add, that there are symp- 
toms of a change operating in the several religious so- 
cieties ; they no longer regard connection with literature 


as a contamination; the course of previous instruction 
given to those who are candidates for the missionary 
ollice has been enlarged, and we find the labours of one 
inissionary in the list of works published by the Oriental 
‘Translation Committee. 

It was to be expected that the vast empire which Eng- 
land had acquired in the East, should, at an early period, 
have attracted the attention of religious societies ; casual 
notices of its mythology, and the controversy respecting 
the claims of Hindu astronomy to a remote antiquity, 
nearly at the same moment directed public attention to 
lidian literature. ‘The treasures collected by Colebrook, 
Wilson, Haughton, Wilks, and others, came upon the 
world by surprise. The claims of the Sanscrit language 
have been already stated; it must be added, that its diffi- 
culties equal its claims. Our scholars were startled by 
the magnitude and variety of the subject—to acquire any 
knowledge of it would manifestly require the labours of 
an entire life, and few are to be found in England, capa- 
ble of such devotion. 

But there was also in Sanserit literature a total want 
of connection with any of our associations or reminis- 
eences: the 
the gods of Mount Olympus ; 
so utterly unlike the 
Rome, to whie h from boyhood we have been accustomed, 
that it was generally regarded as repulsive. 

Southey made an attempt to render the Indian mytho- 
logy popular, by making it the basis of his extraordinary 
poem, * ‘The Kehama;” unfortunately, our in- 
formation on the subject was at that time very limited ; 
many of the most beautiful and poctic portions of Hindu | 
legends and fictions have been discovered subsequent to | 
the publication of that work ; 
posal of the poct, we think that the result of his experi-| 
ment would hive been more decisive. 

Colebrook’s account of In dian metaphysics and sci- 
ence, Haughton's notices of * Hind u legislation, and Wil- ; 
lations of th Hin du dramas, have hada slight, 


but still a perce] con the general literature of 
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England. We trace it in the more correct notions that 
prevail respecting the history of philosophy, the progress 
of civilisation, and the mode in which the human intel- 
lect was gradually developed. But the errors of their 
predecessors have * ore atly checked the extension of the 
iiluence of these adinirable men; some of the first San- 
scrit students were in too great a hurry to write; they 


published partial, crude, and incomplete conceptiuns, 
which they subsequently retracted themselves, or saw 
refuted by others. In many instances they were duped 
by their Brahminical teachers, and consequently gave 
vent to absurditics almost exceeding credibility. enh 
ford’s persuasion, that he found Great Britain and Ire- 
land deseribed in Sanserit books as “ the Sacred Islands 
of the West,” is a notable instance, and yet it is by no 


mentioned. 
lamented Leyden 
Indo-Chinese 
nitions is as yet generally unknown in England. The 
Buddhistic erced is professed by nearly two hundred mil- 
taphysics offer strange coincidences with 
the early heresies that corrupted Christianity its hie- 
rarchy is woudrously similar to that of the Romish 
chureh ; bat any thing like a satisfactory account of this 
religion is not to be found in our language. Yet we 
venture to guess, that whenever the philosophic and po. 
etic features of Buddiism are investigated, a very impor- 
tant addition will be made to our stock of ideas. 

The Mohamedan population of India has only recently 
engaged our attention; Ferishta’s history, and the 
“Sivar-ul-Mutakherin” show that the Moslem writers 


iost extraordinary that might be 
twithstanding the exertions of the 
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lions; its met 


gods of Mount Mera had no similarity to| 
the Hindu mythology was | tion : 
beautiful fictions of Greece and jdazzled by the outlines, we did not miss the details—in- 


had they been at the dis-| power and poetic conception to Anastasius, 


fact; we should like to sce some specimens of their 
fictions, for we have been informed that they are re- 
markable for delicate perception of feeling, and accurate 
delineation of manners. The account o their customs 
in the “ Quanoon é Islam,” and the very delightful work 
of Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali, prove that a novel founded on 
the habits of this people would certainly be entertaining, 
and probably successful. 

The publications of Sir G. Staunton created a lively but 
momentary interest in the literature of China. This 
would certainly have been increased had the novels trans- 

lated by Thomas and Davis been fairly brought before 
the public; but no exertion was made by the publishers 
to direct attention towards them, and, in this struggling 
age of puffery and quackery, they fell almost still-born 
from the press. Yet Sir Walter Scott never planned a 
story of more powerful interest than “The Fortunate 
Union,” translated by Davis. The Chinese drama is 
also a subject worthy of more attention than has been paid 
to it. From a Chinese original Voltaire derived his best 
tragedy, “The Orphan of China,” and there are many 
others that might easily be adapted to the European 
stage: we should particularly mention “ The Sorrows of 
Ilan,’ which has been translated by Mr. Davis. 

[We have this last in type, for early insertion in the 
“ Library.” —Ed.] 

Lord Byron’s poems, published on his return from his 
travels, again directed public attention to the East, and 
they produced from Moore the most truly Oriental poem 
in our language. “The merits of Lalla Rookh,” said 
the late Sir John Malcolm, “ I am well able to appre- 
ciate; in it the author has combined the truth of the his- 
torian with the genius of the poet, and the vigorous 
classical taste of his own country with the fervid imagi- 
nation of the East.” The effect of this work was _per- 
manent; it naturalised in our language the boldest and 
| most beautiful traits of Oriental fancy ; it made us feel 
at home in the very centre of Asia. 

But Byron’s influence extended to prose ; “ Anastasius” 
appeared, and Turkey, with its varied population was to 
us as a land with whose every feature we were familiar. 
it was, however, a work of more power than informa- 
we only fancied that the picture was complete: 





deed, we were too completely lost in admiration to think 
about them. “ Hajji Baba” appeared next, and was just 
as remarkable for the contrary characteristic; the great 
merit of this work is its fidelity in minute details ; it is 
~ Persia what Gil Blas is to Spain,—a better description 
of habits, manners, and féciings, than any travellers have 

jever yet given. Of a similar, but in some Teapots of a 
superior character is “The Kuzzilbash ;” inferior in 
decidedly 
below Hajji Baba in verisimilitude, it displays a more 
intimate acquaintance with Oriental character than either. 
|The Kuzzilbash has, besides, an historical value; its 
portraiture of Nadir Shah is excellent ; and, knowing 
|the variety of sources that supplied the several traits, we 
should not hesitate to say that it ought to rank in the 
very highest class of historical characters. 

Morier and Fraser have given second parts of their 
respective works: Cervantes alone succeeded in this 
hazardous experiment. The second parts were failures ; 
all that can be said in their favoar, is, that they possess 
more merit than the miserable imitations of them. 

Unless we have learned badly to read the signs of the 
times, the future character of Oriental literature in Eng- 
land will be determined by the conduct of those who 
manage the Oriental Translation Fund. Never was there 
a project better entitled to public support—never an in- 
stitution seemingly more disposed to hide its light under 
a bushel. While the press absolutely groans under the 
weight of praise bestowed upon those who have under- 
taken to diffuse knowledge, scarcely is one word said in 
favour of those who have undertaken the more arduous 
—the more important—and the more beneficial task of 
accumulating information. Before passing any judg- 
inent on the works already published by the committee, 
it is but simple justice to state the disadvantages which 
it has had to encounter, and to which it is still exposed. 
The committee cannot afford to pay the translators of 
Oriental works, and, consequently, rests for support on 
voluntary contributions. ‘T'wo evils necessarily arise 
from this: the managers have no voice in the selection 
of subjects, and they feel too deeply the delicacy of their 
position to criticise the works sent them with severity. 
Besides, their works come before a public badly prepared 
for their reception: to read any one of them»with profit, 
requires a quantity of knowledge such as can rarely be 
found ; and assuredly there is not in the world a person 


lars delight in one class, the lovers of Sanscrit in ano. 
ther, while the Chinese proficients care nothing for the 
former, and attend to a literature of a perfectly different 
character. The number of Oriental scholars in England 
is, we know, very limited; but each publication of the 
committee is suited only to a section of that limited num. 
ber. It would be an obvious improvement, were the 
committee to classify their publications, both as regards 
language and subject, and appoint sub-committees to in. 
spect the publications in each division. Each sub-com. 
mittee should publish a manual, detailing the extent of 
the literature entrusted to its charge—the advantage to 
be derived from acquaintance with it—the amount of it 
already presented to the European public—the quantity 
which was about to be added to the previous store—and 
a candid exposition of the deficiencies in our knowledge, 
to guide future researches. To such sub-committees 
should be intrusted also the preparation of prefaces, notes, 
and now and then an index,—matters in which these 
publications are sadly deficient : perhaps it would he ad- 
visable in some cases to prepare manuals, or brief guides 
to the study of a particular branch of literature or his. 
tory, in order to prepare the general reader for the works 
of the native authors. The rule of the society, which 
excludes the republication of works already translated, 
though copies of them may be rare, or the translations 
badly executed, is necessary to its plan; but, assuredly, 
there ought to be some notice given of the works trans. 
lated abroad—not mere critical notices, but extracts of 
the most important passages, and summaries of all the 
information they contain. It may be said, that the adop. 
tion of these measures would require more money than 
the committee has at its command ;—doubtless it would 
—but there is an item in their accounts now followed by 
a very miserable sum, “ Profit by sale of books,” which 
would, if more exertions were made, soon display a 
greater show of significant figures. A less noticed, but, 
perhaps, a more injurious circumstance, is the custom of 
giving unintelligible titles to the publications. How few 
would suspect that the “ Siy4ér-ul-Mutakherin,” means a 
very interesting history of the Mohamedan power in 
India, or the “ Zohfut-ul-Mujahideen,” an amusing nar- 
rative of the contests between the Portuguese and 
Arabians! 
* * ° * ” * * * * 

It remains now to cast a rapid glance over those por- 
tions of the East whose literary treasures are most likely 
to repay the attention of scholars, and which have been 
as yet imperfectly, if at all, examined. Among the forc- 
most should be placed the Mongolian nations, whose his- 
tory now occupies so large a share of the attention of 
the Russian literati; next to these should be placed the 
tribes in the mountain districts between the Caspian and 
the Caucasus, where many precious works may have 
escaped the ravages of the several barbarous hosts that 
devastated Persia and Syria; but at the same time the 
hope of finding translations of the lost classics in the 
Armenian and Georgian languages seems founded on 
very remote pessibilities. 

Tibet is a field as yet scarcely explored, and the same 
may be said of the Indo-Chinese nations. In India itself, 
there are many works in the modern dialects which 
would well repay the labours of a translator. The royal, 
collegiate and monastic libraries in Spain, contain Moorish 
manuscripts of great historical value, which would pro- 
bably be lent on application. Even if unworthy of being 
translated entire, they might be made the basis of a 
Chrestomathy similar to that of the Baron de Sacy. 
Perhaps, if their funds increase to a sufficient extent, 
the committce may be induced to enlarge the sphere of 
its operations, and undertake generally the task of col- 
lecting oriental information, on a plan somewhat similar 
to that proposed by Schlegel; but before this can be 
done, the institution must be regarded as a national un- 
dertaking, and receive a larger share of public support 
than it has yet obtained. The day when a parliamentary 
grant might be obtained, to aid individual exertion, is 
gone past; but if an appeal were made to the good sense 
ot the British people, pointing out the advantages likely 
to result from the Jabours of the committee, it could 
scarcely fail of success, and an increased flood of light 
from the East—its source literally and metaphorically — 
might reasonably be expected. 
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HELEN. 
A TALE. 
BY MARIA EDGEWORTH. 


Introduction. 


Few readers, we are persuaded, will be surprised at 
the eagerness with which we have seized upon a new 
production of Miss Edgeworth’s pen. The taste and 
gallantry of the age have pretty generally sanctioned the 
ardent admiration with which the first steps of this dis- 
tinguished lady were greeted in her earlier literary ca- 
reer. A long series of good books has amply justified 
the first sanguine augury of Miss Edgeworth’s success ; 
her writings, like the present work, have all been directed 
to some great and paramount improvement of society ; 
to destroy malignant prejudices and bring down arro- 
gant pretensions—to reconcile humble merit to its lot 
of obscure felicity, and expose the misery that is engen- 
dered on the glittering summits of human fortune, by 
the pursuits of frivolous ambition or laborious amuse- 
ment—to correct, in short, the vulgar estimate of life 
and happiness, by exposing those errors of opinion which 
are most apt to be generated by a narrower observation, 
and pointing out the importance of those minor virtues 
and vices that contribute most largely to our daily suf- 
ferings and enjoyments. 

She has been truly called “ the most engaging writer 
of the age;” even Sir Walter Scott declared that he 
should think it presumption “ to hope to emulate the rich 
humour, the pathetic tenderness and admirable tact, which 
pervade the inestimable writings of Miss Edgeworth.” 
All love the writings of these two eminent authors, be- 
cause they themselves seem to love all, and in a univer- 
sal spirit of benevolence to hold out the hand of good 
fellov:ship, like descended deities, to all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, rich or poor, high or low, good or evil, in 
virtue of their common humanity, without respect to 
clime or time, or blood or creed. 

The danger of untruth is vividly portrayed in the fol- 
lowing novel, in which she has grouped a great variety 
of pictures of high life, beautiful moral reflections, with 
highly pathetic and touching scenes calculated strongly 
to enlist the feelings of her readers. “ Helen” proves, we 
think, that the writer’s pen has lost none of its power or 
value ; it would be safe to predict for it a permanent po- 
pularity, equal to her former novels and tales. 


i 


CHAPTER I. 


“Tere is Helen in the lime-walk,” said Mrs. Colling- 
wood, to her husband, as she looked out of the window. 
The slight figure of a young person in deep mourning 
appeared between the trees,—* how slowly she walks! 
She looks very unhappy !” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Collingwood, with a sigh, “she is 
young to know sorrow, and to struggle with difficulties 
to which she is quite unsuited both by nature and by 
education, difficulties which no one could ever have fore- 
seen. How changed are all her prospects !” 

“ Changed, indeed!” said Mrs. Collingwood, “ pretty 
young creature!—Do you recollect how gay she was 
when first we came to Cecilhurst? and even last year, 
when she had hopes of her uncle’s recovery, and when 
he talked of taking her to London, how she enjoyed the 
thoughts of going there! ‘The world was bright before 
her, then. How cruel of that uncle, with all his fondness 
for her, never to think what was to become of her the 
moment he was dead; to breed her up as an heiress, and 
leave her a beggar !” 

“ But what is to be done, my dear?” said her hus- 
band, 

“JT am sure I do not know; I can only feel for her, 
you must think for her.” 

“ Then I think I must tell her directly of the state in 





which her uncle’s affairs are left, and that there is no 
provision for her.” 

“ Not yet, my dear,” said Mrs. Collingwood ; “ I don’t 
mean about there being no provision for herself, that 
would not strike her, but her uncle’s debts, there is the 
point : she would feel dreadfully the disgrace to his me- 
mory—she loved him so tenderly !” 

“ Yet it must be told,” said Mr. Collingwood, resolute- 
ly, “and, perhaps, it will be better now; she will feel it 
less, while her mind is absorbed by griet’ for him.” 

Helen was the only daughter of Colonel and Lady 
Anne Stanley; her parents had both died when she was 
too young to know her loss, nor had she ever felt till 
now, that she was an orphan, for she had been adopted 
and brought up with the greatest tenderness by her uncle, 
Dean Stanley, a man of genius, learning, and sincere 
piety, with the most affectionate heart, and a highly cul- 
tivated understanding. But on one subject he really had 
not common sense ; in money matters he was inconceivy- 
ably imprudent and extravagant; extravagant from cha- 
rity, from taste, from habit. He possessed rich benefices 
in the church, and an ample private fortune, and it was 
expected that his niece would be a great heiress—he had 
often said so himself, and his fondness for her confirmed 
every one in this belief. But the Dean’s taste warred 
against his affection: his too hospitable, magnificent es- 
tablishment had exceeded his income; he had too much 
indulged his passion for all the fine arts, of which he was a 
liberal patron; he had made a splendid collection of pic- 
tures—a magnificent library ; and on buildings and im- 
provements he had lavished immense sums of money. 
Cursed with too fine a taste, and with too soft a heart— 
a heart too well knowing how to yield, never could he deny 
bimself, much less any other human being, any gratifi- 
cation which money can command; and soon the neces- 
sary consequence was, that he had nu money to command, 
his affairs fell into embarrassment—his estate was sold ; 
but, as he continued to live with his accustomed hospi- 
tality and splendour, the world believed him to be as rich 
as ever. 

Some rise superior from the pressure of pecuniary 
difficulties, but that was not the case with Dean Stanley, 
not from want of elasticity of mind, but, perhaps, be- 
cause his ingenuity continually suggested resources, and 
his sanguine character led him, in his difficulties, to 
plunge into speculations—they failed, and in the anxiety 
and agitation which his embarrassments occasioned him, 
he fell into bad health, his physicians ordered him to 
Italy. Helen, his deveted nurse, the object upon which 
all his affections centered, accompanied him to Florence. 
There his health and spirits seemed, at first, by the 
change of climate, to be renovated ; but in Italy he found 
fresh temptations to extravagance, his learning and his 
fancy combined to lead him on from day to day to new 
expense, and he satisfied his conscience by saying to 
himself that all the purchases which he now made were 
only so much capital, which would, when sold in Eng- 
land, bring more than their original price, and would, he 
flattered himself, increase the fortune he intended for his 
niece. But one day, while he was actually bargaining 
for an antique, he was seized with a fit of apoplexy. 
From this fit, he recovered, and was able to return to 
England with his niece. Here he found his debts and 
difficulties had been increasing; he was harassed with 
doubts as to the moneyed value of his last chosen chef- 
d’ceuvres ; his mind preyed upon his weakened frame, he 
was seized with another fit, lost his speech, and after 
struggles the most melancholy for Helen to see, feeling 
that she could do nothing for him, he expired—his eyes 
fixed on her face, and his powerless hand held between 
both hers. 

All was desolation and dismay at the deanery; Helen 
was removed to the vicarage by the kindness of the good 
vicar and his wife, Mr. and Mrs. Collingwood. 

It was found that the dean, instead of leaving a large 
fortune, had nothing to leave. All he had laid out at the 
deanery was sunk and gone; his real property all sold; 
his imaginary wealth, his pictures, statues—his whole 
collection, even his books, his immense library, shrunk 
so much in value when estimated after his death, that 
the demands of the creditors could not be nearly an- 
swered: as to any provision for Miss Stanley, that was 
out of the question. 

These were the circumstances which Mrs. Collingwood 
feared to reveal, and which Mr. Collingwood thought 
should be told immediately to Helen; but hitherto she 
had been so much absorbed in sorrow for the uncle she 
had loved, that no one had ventured on the task. 

Though Mr. and Mrs. Collingwood had not known her 
long (for they had but lately come to the neighbourhood, 
they had the greatest sympathy for her orphan state ; and 


they had seen enough of ber during her uncle's illness 
to make them warmly attached to her. Every body loved 
her that knew her, rich or poor, for in her young pros- 
perity, from her earliest childhood, she had been always 
sweet-tempered und kind-hearted; for though she had 
been bred up in the greatest Juxury, educated as heiress 
to a large fortune, taught every accomplishment, used to 
every fashionable refinement, she was not spoiled—she 
was not in the least selfish. Indeed, her uncle’s indul- 
gence, excessive though it was, had been always joined 
with so much affection, that it had early touched her 
heart, and filled her whole soul with ardent gratitude. 

It is said, that the ill men do lives after them—the 
good is oft interred with their bones. It was not so with 
Dean Stanley ; the good he had intended for Helen, his 
large fortune, was lost and gone; but the real good he 
had done for his niece remained in full force, and to the 
honour of his memory: the excellent education he had 
given her—it was excellent not mercly in the worldly 
meaning of the word, as regards accomplishments and 
clegance of manners, but excellent in having given her 
a firm sense of duty, as the great principle of action, and 
as the guide of her naturally warm generous affections, 

And now, when Helen returned from her walk, Mr. 
Collingwood, in the gentlest and kindest manner he was 
able, informed her of the confusion in her uncle’s affairs, 
the debts, the impossibility of paying the creditors, the 
total loss of all fortune for herself 

Mrs. Collingwood had well foreseen the effect this in- 
telligence would have on Helen. At first, with fixed, in- 
credulous eyes, she could not believe that her uncle could 
have been in any way to blame. Twice she asked—* Are 
you sure—are you certain—is there no mistake?” And 
when the conviction was forced upon her, still her mind 
did not take in any part of the facts, as they regarded 
herself. Astonished and shocked, she could teel nothing 
but the disgrace that would fall upon the memory of her 
beloved uncle. 

Then she exclaimed——“ One part of it is not true, I 
am certain :” and hastily leaving the room, she returned 
immediately with a letter in her hand, which, without 
speaking, she laid before Mr. Collingwood, who wiped 
his spectacles quickly, and read. 

It was addressed to the poor dean, and was from an 
old friend of his, Colonel Munro, stating that he had 
been suddenly ordered to India, and was obliged to return 
a sum of money which the dean had many years before 
placed in his hands, to secure a provision for his niece, 
Miss Stanley. 

This letter had arrived when the dean was extremely 
ill. Helen had been afraid to give it to him, and yet 
thought it right to do so. The moment her uncle had 
read the letter, which he was still able to do, and to com- 
prehend, though he was unable to speak, he wrote on the 
back with difficulty, in a sadly trembling hand, yet quite 
distinetly, these words:—* That money is yours, Helen 
Stanley: no one has any claim upon it. When Iam 
gone, consult Mr. Collingwood; consider him as your 
guardian.” 

Mr. Collingwood perceived that this provision had been 
made by the dean for his niece before he had contracted 
his present debts—-many years before, when he had sold 
his paternal estate, and that, knowing his own disposition 
to extravagunce, he had put this sum out of his own 
power. 

“ Right—all right, my dear Miss Stanley,’ 
vicar; “ I am very glad—it is all justly yours.” 

“© No,” said Helen, * I shall never touch it: take it, my 
dear Mr. Collingwood, take it and pay all the debts be- 
fore any one can complain.” 

Mr. Collingwood pressed her to him without speaking; 
but after a moment’s recollection he replied :— 

“ No, no, my dear child, I cannot let you do this: as 
your guardian, I cannot allow such a young creature as 
you are, in a moment of feeling, thus to give away your 
whole earthly fortune—it must not be.” > 

“It must, indeed it must, my dear sir. Oh, pay every 
body at once—directly.” 

“No, not directly, at all events,” said Mr. Colling- 
wood—* certainly not directly: the law allows a year.” 

“ But if the money is ready,” said Helen, “I cannot 
understand why the debt should not be paid at once. Is 
there any law against paying people iminediately ?” 

Mr. Collingwood half smiled, and on the strength of 
that half smile Helen concluded that he wholly yielded. 
“ Yes, do,” cried she, “send this money this instant to 
Mr. James, the solicitor : he knows all about it, you say, 
and he will see every body paid.” . . 

“ Stay, my dear Miss Stanley,” said the Vicar, “ I can- 
not consent to this, and vou should be thankful that I 
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am steady. If I were at this minute to consent, and to 
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do what you desire—pay away your whole fortune, you 
would repent, and reproach me with my folly before the 
end of the year—before six months were over.” 

“ Never, never,” said Helen. 

Mrs. Collingwood strongly took her husband’s side of 
the question. Ilelen could have no idea, she said, how 
necessary money would be to her. It was quite absurd 
to think of living upon air ; could Miss Stanley think she 
was to go on in this world without money ? 

Helen said she was not so absurd; she reminded Mrs. 
Collingwood that she should still have what had been her 
mother’s fortune. 


Before Helen had well got out the words, Mrs. Colling- | 


wood replied, 

“That will never do, you will never be able to live 
upon that; the interest of Lady Anne Stanley’s fortune, 
I know what it was, would just do for pocket-money for 
you in the style of life for which you have been edu- 
cated. Some of your uncle’s great friends will of course 
invite you prese ntly, and then you wiil find what is re- 
quisite with that sct of people. 

“Some of my uncle’s friends perhaps will,” said [Helen ; 
“but Iam not obliged to go to great or fine people, and 
if I cannot afford it I will not, for I can live indepen- 
dently on what I have, be it ever so little.” 

Mrs. Collingwood allowed that if Helen were to live 
always in the country in retirement, she might do upon 
her mother’s fortune. 

“ Wherever I live—whatever becomes of me, the debts 
must be paid—I will do it myself;” and she took up a 


They would have been really so happy to have her; but, 
going to travel, heaven knows where, or for how long! 
Oh !—and no carriage could carry Miss Stanley, I sup- 
pose, along with them.” 

Then came many, who hoped, in general, to see Miss 
Stanley as soon as possible ; and some who were “ very 
anxious indeed” to have their dear Helen with them ; 
but when or where never specified, and a general invita- 
tion, as every body knows, means nothing but “ Good 
morning to you.” 
| Mrs. Coldstream ends with “I forbear to say more 
at present,” without giving any reason. 

“And here is the dean’s dear duchess, always in the 
greatest haste, with ‘ You know my heart,’ in a paren- 
thesis, ‘ ever and ever most sincerely and atfec’—yours.’ ” 

“And the Davenants,” continued Mrs. Collingwood, 
“who were such near neighbours, and who were so kind 
to the dean at Florence ; they have not even written !” 

“But they are at Florence still,’ said Mr. Colling- 
wood,” “ they can hardly have heard of the poor dean’s 
death.” 

‘The Davenants were the great people of this part of 
the country; their place, Cecilhurst, was close to the 
deanery and the vicarage, but they were not known to 
the Collingwoods, who had come to Cecilhurst during 
the dean’s absence abroad. 

“ And here is Mrs. Wilmot, too,” continued Mrs. Col- 
lingwood, “ wondering, as usual, at every body else, 
wondering that Lady Barker has not invited Miss Stan- 
ley to Castle-port ; and it never enters into Mrs. Wilmot’s 
head that she might invite her to Wilmot’s fort. And 








pen as she spoke—*I will write to Mr. James by this 
day’s post.” 

Surprised at her decision of manner and the firmness 
of one in general so gentle, yielding, and retired, and 
feeling that he had no legal power to resist, Mr. Colling- 
wood at last gave way, so far as to agree that he would, 
in due time, use this money in satisfying her uncle’s 
creditors; provided she lived for the next six months 
within her income. 

Helen smiled, as if that were a needless proviso. 

“J warn you,” continued Mr. Collingwood, “ that you 
will most probably find, before six months are over, that 
you will want some of this money to pay debts of your 
own.” 

“No, no, no,” cricd she; “of that there is not the 
slightest chance.” 

“And now, my dear child,” said Mrs. Collingwood, 
“now that Mr. Collingwood has promised to do what 
you wish, will you do what we wish? Will you pro- 
mise to remain with us? to live here with us, for the 
present at least; we will resign you whenever better 
friends may claim you, but, for the present, will you try 
us?” 

“Try!” in a transport of gratitude and affection she 
could only repeat the words, “‘T'ry ! oh, my dear friends, 
how happy I am, an orphan, without a relation, to have 
such a home.” 

But though Mr. and Mrs. Collingwood, childless as 
they were, felt real happiness in having such a com- 
panion——such an adopted daughter, yet they were sure 
that some of Dean Stanley’s great friends and acquaint- 
ances in high life would ask his niece to spend the spring 
in town, or the summer in the country with them ; and 
post after post came letters of condolence to Miss Stanley 
from all these personages of high degree, professing 
the greatest regard for their dear amiable friend’s 
memory, and for Miss Stanley, his and their dear Helen ; 
and these polite and kind expressions were probably sin- 
cere at the moment, but none of these dear friends seem- 
ed to think of taking any trouble on her account, or to 
be in the least disturbed by the idea of never seeing their 
dear Helen again in the course of their lives. 

Helen, quite touched by what was said of her uncle, 
thought only of him; but when she showed the letters 
to Mr. and Mrs. Collingwood, they marked the oversight, 
and looked significantly as they read, folded the letters 
up, and returned them to Helen in silence. — Afterwards, 
between themselves, they indulged in certain comments. 

“ Lady C - does not invite her, for she has too 
many daughters, and they are too ugly, and Helen is too 
beautiful,” said Mrs. Collingwood. 

“ Lady L——— has too many sons,” said Mr. Colling- 
wood, “and they are too poor, and Helen is not an 





heiress now.” 
“ But old Lady Margaret Dawe, who has neither sons 


this is friendship, as the world goes !” 

“ And as it has been ever since the beginning of the 
world, and will be to the end,” replied Mr. Collingwood. 
“Only I thought in Dean Stanley’s case—however, I 
am glad his niece does not see it as we do.” 

No—with all Helen’s natural quickness of sensibility, 
she suspected nothing, saw nothing in each excuse but 
what was perfectly reasonable and kind; she was sure 
that her uncle’s friends could not mean to neglect her. 
In short, she had an undoubting belief in those she loved, 
and she loved all those who she thought had loved her 
uncle, or who had ever shown her kindness. Helen had 
never yet experienced neglect or detected insincerity, 
and nothing in her own true and warm heert could sug- 
gest the possibility of double-dealing, or even of coldness 
in friendship. She had yet to learn that— 

“ No after-friendship ere can raze 
Tl’ endearments of our early days, 
And ne’er the heart such fondness prove, 
As when it first began to love ; 
Ere lovely nature is expelled, 
And friendship is romantic held. 
But prudence comes with hundred cyes, 
The veil is rent, the vision flies, 
The dear illusions will not last, 
The era of enchantment ’s past: 
The wild romance of life is done, 
The real history begun !”” 
—<—_>— 
CHAPTER U1. 

Some time after this, Mr. Collingwood, rising from the 
breakfast table, threw down the day’s paper, saying there 
was nothing in it; Mrs. Collingwood glancing her eye 
over it exclaimed— 

“ Do you call this nothing ? Helen, hear this! 

“ Marriage in high life—At the Ambassador’s chapel, 
Paris, on the 16th instant, General Clarendon to Lady 
Cecilia Davenant, only daughter of Earl and Countess 
Davenant.” 

“ Married ! absolutely married!” exclaimed Helen: “TI 
knew it was to be, but so soon I did not expect. Ambas- 
sador’s chapel—where did you say ?—Paris? No, that 
must be a mistake, they are all at Florence—settled there, 
I thought their letters said.” 

Mrs. Collingwood pointed to the paragraph, and Helen 
saw it was certainly Paris—there could be no mistake. 
Here was a full account of the marriage, and a list of all 
the fashionables who attended the fair bride to the hyme- 
neal altar. Her father gave her away. 

“Then certainly it is so,” said Helen, and she came 
to the joyful conclusion that they must all be on their 
way home :—* Dear Lady Davenant coming to Cecil- 
hurst again !” 





nor daughters, what stands in the way there? Oh! her 
delicate health—delicate health is a blessing to some 
people—excuses them always from doing any thing for 


any body.” ' 
“% And the Berkleys, the dean’s most particular friends, 


Lady Cecilia, “ the fair bride,’ had been Helen’s most 
intimate friend ; they had been, when children, much to- 
gether, for the deanery was so close to Cecilhurst, that 
the shrubbery opened into the park. 

“ But is not it rather extraordinary, my dear Helen,” 








of your dear Lady Cecilia’s marriage in the public papers 
only, without having beard of it from any of your friends 
themselves—not one letter, not one line from any of 
them ?” 

A cloud came over Helen’s face, but it passed quickly, 
and she was sure they had written—something kad de. 
layed their letters. She was certain Lady Davenant or 
Lady Cecilia had written; or, if they had not, it was be. 
cause they could not possibly, in such a hurry, such 
agitation as they must have been in. At all events, 
whether they had written or not, she was certain they 
could not mean any thing unkind; she could not change 
her opinion of her friend for a letter more or less. 

“Indeed!” said Mrs. Collingwood, “ how long is it 
since you have seen them?” 

“ About two years; just two years it is since I parted 
from them at Florence” 

“ And you have corresponded with Lady Cecilia con- 
stantly ever since?” asked Mrs. Collingwood. 

* Not constantly.” 

“ Not constantly—oh !” said Mrs. Collingwood, in a 
prolonged and somewhat sarcastic tone. 

“Not constantly--so much the better,” said her hus- 
band ; “aconstant correspondence isalwaysa great burden, 
and moreover, soinctimes a great evil, between young 
ladies especially--I hate the sight of ladies’ long cross. 
barred letters.” 

Helen said that Lady Cecilia’s letters were never cross- 
barred, always short and far between. 

“You seem wonderfully fond of Lady Cecilia,’ 
Mrs. Collingwood. 

“ Not wonderfully,” replicd Helen, * but very fond, and 
no wonder—we were bred up together. And”—con- 
tinued she, after a little pause, “and if Lady Cecilia had 
not been so generous as she is, she might have been—- 
she must have been, jealous of the partiality, the fond- 
ness which her mother always showed me.” 

“ But was not Lady Davenant’s heart large enough to 
hold two?” asked Mrs. Collingwood. “ You and her 
daughter, was not she fond of her daughter ?” 

“Yes, as far as she knew her, but she did not know 
Lady Cecilia.” 

“ Not know her own daughter!” Mr. and Mrs. Colling- 
wood both at once exclaimed, “ How could that possibly 
be ?”? 

“ Very easily,” Helen said, “ because she saw so little 
of her.” 

“ Was not Lady Cecilia educated at home?” 

“ Yes, but still Lady Cecilia, when a child, was all day 
long with her governess, and at Cecilhurst, the go- 
verness’s apartments were quite out of the way, in one 
of the wings at the end of a long corridor, with a sepa- 
rate staircase ; she might as wel! have been in another 
house.” 

“ Bad arrangement,” said Mr. Collingwood, speaking 
to himself as he stood on the hearth. “ Bad arrangement 
which separates mother and daughter.” 

“ At that time,” continued Helen, “ there was always 
a great deal of company at Cecilhurst. Lord Davenant 
was one of the ministers of state then. I believe—I 
know he saw a great many political people, and Lady 
Davenant was forced to be always with them talking.” 
“Talking! yes, yes!” said Mr. Collingwood, “I un- 
derstand it all; Lady Davenant is a great politician, and 
female politicians, with their heads full of the affairs of 
Europe, cannot have time to think of the affairs of their 
families.” 

“ What is the matter, my dear Helen ?” said Mrs. Col- 
lingwood, taking her hand. Helen had tears in her eyes, 
and looked unhappy. 

“TI have done very wrong,” said she; “I have said 
something that has given you a bad, a false opinion of 
one for whom I have the greatest admiration and love— 
of Lady Davenant. Iam excessively sorry ; I have done 
very wrong.” 

“ Not the least, my dear child; you told us nothing but 
what every body knows-—that she is a great politician, 
you told us no more.” 

“ But I should have told you more, and what nobody 
knows better than I do,” cried Helen; “that Lady Da- 
venant is a great deal more, and a great deal better than 
a politician. I was too young to judge, you may think ; 
but young as I was, I could see and feel, and children can 
and do often see a great deal into character, and I assure 
you Lady Davenant’s is a sort of deep, high character, 
that you would admire.” 

Mrs. Collingwood observed with surprise, that Helen 
spoke of her with even more enthusiasm than of her 
ar Lady Cecilia. 

“ Yes, because she is a person more likely to excite 

















’ said 


enthusiasm.” 








and who doted on Helen, what can thay find to say? 


said Mrs. Collingwood, “ that you should see this account 
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HELEN, 











« You did not feel afraid of her then ?” 

«J do not say that,” replied Helen; “ yet it was not 
fear exactly, it was more a sort of awe, but still I liked 
it. It is so delightful to have something to look up to. 
I love Lady Davenant all the better, even for that awe I 
felt of her.” 

“ And I like you all the better for every thing you 
fecl, think, and say about your friends,” cried Mrs. Col- 
lingwood ; “ but let us see what they will do; when I sce 
whether they can write, and what they write to you, I 
will tell you more of my mind—if any letters come.” 

“[f!—” Helen repeated, but would say no more—and 
there it rested, or at least stopped. By common consent 
the subject was not recurred to for several days. Every 
morning at post-time Helen’s colour rose with expecta- 
tion, and then faded with disappointment, still with the 
same confiding look and tone of affection, she said, “I 
am sure it is not their fault.” 

“Time will show,” said Mrs. Collingwood. 

At length, one morning when she came down to break- 
fast, “'T'riumph, my dear Helen!” cried Mrs. Colling- 
wood, holding up two large letters! all seribbled over 
with “T'ry this place and try that, mis-sent to Cross- 
keys—over moor,” and heaven knows where—and—no 
matter. 


Helen seized the packets and tore them open; one was| of the parting subsided, her tears ceased, her heart grew 


from Paris, written immediately after the news of Dean 
Stanley’s death ; it contained two letters, one from Lady 


Davenant, the other from Lady Cecilia—* written, only | turned upon Cecilia and Lady Davenant. 


think!” cried she, how kind!—the very day before her 
marriage; signed, “ Cecilia Davenant, for the last time,” 
—and Lady Davenant, too—to think of me in all their 
happiness.” 


She opened the other letters, written since their arrival |the first view of Clarendon Park. 
in England, she read eagerly on—then stopped, and her | passed her expectations. It was a fine, aristocratic place : 
—ancestral trees; and a vast expanse of park: herds of 
Lord | deer, yellow and dark, or spotted; their heads appearing 
Davenant is to be sent ambassador to Petersburgh, and|in the distance just above the fern, or grazing near, 
Lady Davenant will go along with hin—Oh! there is an |startled as the carriage passed. 
end of every thing, I shall never see her again !--Ste] proach, she caught various views of the house, partly 
—she is to be first with Lady Cecilia at Clarendon Park, | Gothic, partly of modern architecture ; it seemed of great 
wherever that is, for some time she does not know how |extent and magnificence. 


looks changed. 
“Lady Davenant is not coming to Cecilhurst. 


long—she hopes to see me there—oh! how kind, how 
delightful!” 


Helen put Lady Davenant’s letter proudly into Mrs.]and nearer to the house. 
the steps. 


Collingwood’s hand, and eagerly opened Lady Cecilia’s. 

“So like herself! so like Cecilia,” cried she. 
Collingwood read and acknowledged that nothing could |‘ 
be kinder, for here was an invitation, not vague or 
general, but particular, and pressing as heart could wish 
or heart could make it. “ We shall be at Clarendon Park 
on Thursday, and shall expect you, dearest Helen, on 
Monday, just time, the general says, for an answer; so 
write and say where horses shall meet you,” &c. &c. | 


comes to horses mecting,” cried Mr. Collingwood. 
course, you will go directly ?”’ 

Helen was in great agitation. 

“ Write—write—my dear, directly,” said Mrs. Colling- 
wood, “ for the post-boy waits.” 

And before she had written many lines the cross post- 
boy sent up word that he could wait no longer. 

Helen wrote she scarcely knew what, but, in short, an 
acceptance, sigued, sealed, delivered, and then she took ; 
breath. Off cantered the boy with the letters bagged, 
and scarcely was he out of sight, when Helen saw under { 
the table the cover of the packet, in which were some 
lines that had not yet been read. ‘They were in Lady t 
Cecilia’s hand-writing—a postscript. ; 

“T forgot, dear Helen, the thing that is most essential, 
(you remember our friend D— ’s definition of une 
belise ; c’est d'oublier la chose essentielle ;) I forgot to tell 


“ Of} 





> F 1e will n 2 > : 
you that the general declares he will not hear of a mere there was the man of the letter-box ; he must be attend- 


visit from you. He bids me tell you that it must be “till aa 
d . co. al duee Gina ed to. Beg your pardon, Helen, my dear—one mo- 
eath or marriage.” So, my dear friend, you must make aes se 
ment. Letters must be finished—great consequence. 


up your mind in short to live with us till you find a 
General Clarendon of your own. To this postscript no 
reply—silence gives consent.” 

“Tf I had seen this!” said Helen, as she laid it before}, 


Mr. and Mrs. Collingwood, “I ought to have answered, of a girl, less lively, but more happy. 
! j she sprang forward in-|had embraced her, Lady Cecilia turned quick to present 
stantly to ring the bell, exclaiming, “ It is time yet—stop |G 


but, indeed, I never saw it ;’ 


the boy— silence gives consent.’ I must write. 
not leave you, my dear friends, in this way. I did not 
see that postscript, believe me I did not.” I 


They believed her, they thanked her, but they would |bly gentleman-like. 
not let her ring the bell; they said she had better not|A fine figure, a handsome man; in the prime of life ; 
bind herself in any way either to themselves or to Lady {with a high-born, high-bred, military air. 
Accept of the present invitation she must—she | cidedly—proudly English. 


Cecilia. 


Mrs. | Servant. 


informed her that “ Lady Cecilia and the general were 
out riding—only in the park—would be in immediately.” 


person informed her that there would be still an hour 
before dinner-time, and enquired whether she would be 


ait — ., |library ? Helen felt chilled and disappointed, because this 
“ the i ee 
ae wares Sue Being is sereest, when it was not exactly the way she had expected things would 


running to meet her in the hall. 


asked, “* Is Lady Davenant out too ? 


equally impatient, begged that Lady Davenant might be 


aside the sofa-table, came forward to receive her with 
open arms. 


I can- stopped in the hall. 


take leave of her dear Lady Davenant before her de- 
parture. 

“They are older friends than we are,” said Mr. Col- 
lingwood, “ they have the first claim upon you; but let 
us think of it only as a visit now. As to residence for 
life, that you can best judge of for yourself after you 
have been some time at Clarendon Park ; if you do not 
like to remain there, you know how gladly we shall wel- 
come you here again, my child ; or if you decide to live 
with those you have known so long and loved so much, 
we cannot be offended at yeur choice.” 

This generous kindness, this freedom from jealous sus- 
ceptibility, touched Helen’s heart, and increased her agi- 
tation. She could not bear the thoughts of cither the 
reality or appearance of neglecting these kind good _ peo- 
ple, the moment she had other prospects, and frequently 
in all the hurry of her preparations, she repeated, “ It 
will only be a visit at Clarendon Park. I will return to 
you, I shall write to you, my dear Mrs. Collingwood, at 
all events, constantly.” 

When Mr. Collingwood gave her his parting blessing 
he reminded her of his warning about her fortune. Mrs. 
Collingwood reminded her of her promise to write. The 
carriage drove from the door. Helen’s heart was full of 
the friends she was leaving, but by degrees the agitation 


lighter, and the hopes of’ seeing her friends at Clarendon 
Park arose bright in her mind, and her thoughts all 


—<>— 
CHAPTER IIL. 


Helen looked eagerly out of the carriage-window for 
It satisfied—it sur- 


Through the long ap- 


All delightful so far; but now for her own reception. 
Her breath grew quick and quicker as she came near 
Some one was standing on 

Was it General Clarendon? No; only a 
The carriage stopped, more servants appeared, 
ind, as Helen got out, a very sublime looking personage 


And as she crossed the great hall, the same sublime 
leased to be shown to her own apartment, or to the 


ye upon her arrival. She had pictured to herself Cecilia 


Without answering the groom of the chambers, she 
9 

“No; her ladyship is in the library.” 

“ To the library then directly.” 

And through the antechamber, she passed rapidly, im- 
vatient of a momentary stop of her conductor to open 
he folding-doors, while a man with a letter-box in hand, 


old, “ The general’s express was waiting.” 
Lady Davenant was sealing letters in great haste for 
his express, but when the door opened, and she saw 
I ’ 
Telen, she threw wax and letter from her, and pushing 
’ 


All was in an instant happy in Helen’s heart; but 


to others—rather distant. Helen felt that his manner of 
welcoming her to Clarendon Park was perfectly polite, 
yet she would have liked it better had it been less polite 
—more cordial. Lady Cecilia whose eyes were anxiously 
upon her, drew her arm within hers and hurried her out 
of the room. She stopped at the foot of the stairs, gather- 
ed up the folds of her riding dress, and turning suddenly 
to Helen, with her vivacious manner, said,— 

“ Helen, my dear, you must not think that”— 

“Think what ?” said Helen. 

“ Think that—for which you are now blushing. Oh, 
you know what J mean? Tfelen, your thoughts are 
just as legible in your face, as they always were to me. 
His manner is reserved—cold, may be—-but not his heart. 
Understand this, pray—once for all. Do you? will you? 
dearest Helen ?” 

**T do, I will,” cried Helen ; and every minute she felt 
more perfectly to understand and to be more perfectly 
pleased with her friend. Lady Cecilia showed her 
through the apartment destined for her, which she had 
taken the greatest pleasure in arranging ; every thing 
there was not only most comfortable, but particularly to 
her taste; and some little delicate proofs of affection, 
recollections of childhood, were there :—keepsakes, early 
drawings, nonsensica] things, not worth preserving, but 
still preserved :—they said so much, and so tenderly, to 
Helen’s heart! 

“ Look how near we are together,” said Cecilia, open. 
ing a door into her own dressing-room. You may shut 
this up whenever you please, but I hope you will never 
please to do so. You see how I leave you your own free 
will, as friends usually do, with a proviso, a hope at least, 
that you are never to use it on any account—like the 
child’s half-guinea pocket-money, never to be changed.” 
Her playtul tone relieved, as she intended it should, 
Helen’s too keen emotion ; and this too was felt with the 
quickness with which every touch of kindness ever was 
felt by her. Helen pressed her friend’s hand, and smiled 
without speaking. 

They were to be some time alone before the com- 
mencement of bridal visits, and an expected succession 
of troops of friends. ‘This was @ time of peculiar en- 
joyment to Helen: she had leisure to grow happy in the 
feeling of reviving hopes from old associations. 

She did not forget her promise to-ewrite to Mrs. Col- 
lingwood; nor afterwards (to her credit be it here mark- 
ed)—even when the house was full of company, and 
when, by amusement or by feeling, she was most press- 
ed for time—did she ever omit to write to those excel- 
lent friends. ‘Those who best know the difficulty will 
best appreciate this proof’ of the reality of her gratitude. 
As Lady Cecilia was a great deal with her husband, 
riding or walking, Helen had opportunities of being 
much alone with Lady Davenant, who now gave her a 
privilege that she had enjoyed in former times at Cecil- 
hurst, that of entering her apartment in the morning at 
all hours without fear of being considered an intruder. 
The first morning, however, on seeing her ladyship 
immersed in papers with a brow of care, deeply intent, 
Helen paused on the threshold, “ I am atraid I interrupt 
—I am afraid I disturb you.” 

“Come in, Helen, come in,” cried Lady Davenant, 
looking up, and the face of care was cleared, and there 
was a radiance of pleasure—* Interrupt—yes : disturb-- 
no. Often in your little life, Helen, you have interrupted 
—never disturbed me. From the time you were a child 
till this moment, never did I see you come into my room 
without pleasure.” 5 

Then sweeping away heaps of papers, she made room 
for Helen on the sofa beside her. 

“* Now tell me how things are with you—somewhat I 
have heard reported of my friend the dean’s affairs—tell 
me all.” 

Helen told all as briefly as possible ; she hurried on 
through her uncle’s affairs with a tremulous voice, and 











The same as ever, with 


ame, yes, the same Cecilia as ever; yet different: less 


reneral Clarendon, thinking he had followed, but he had 
“ Send off the letters,” were the first words of his which 
Telen heard, The tone commanding, the voice remarka- 
An instant afterwards he came in. 


English de- 


By the time the letters were finished, before they were | exclaimed, 
gone, Lady Cecilia came in. 
affectionate delight in her eyes—her beautiful eyes. The |all his talents—but we will not go back upon the painful 


the Collingwoods and my daughter 7 


before she could come to a conclusion, Lady Davenant 
“ T foresaw it long since: with all my friend’s virtues, 


past. You, my dear Helen, have done just what I should 


The moment she | have expected from you,—right ; right, too, the condition 


Mr. Collingwood has made—very right. And now to 


the next point :—where are you to live, Ilelen? or rather 


with whom ?” 
Helen was not quite sure yet: she said she had not 


quite determined. 


‘‘Am I to understand that your doubt lies between 


” 


“Yes; Cecilia most kindly invited me, but I do not 


Something of the old school {know General Clarendon yet, and he does not know me 
yet. Cecilia might wish most sincerely that I should 








must go to see her friend on her marriage ; she must |—-composed of sel!-possession, with a voluntary deference 
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HELEN. 





| to 


live with her, and I am convinced she does; but her hus- 
band must be considered.” 

“ True,” said Lady Davenant, “ true; a husband is cer- 
tainly a thing to be cared for, in Scotish phrase, and Ge- 
neral Clarendon is no doubt a person to be considered,— 
but it seems that I am not a person to be considered in 
your arrangements.” 

Even the altered, dry, and almost acrid tone in which 
Lady Davenant spoke, and the expression of disappoint- 
ment in her counte nance—were, as marks of strong af: 
fection, deeply gratifying to Helen. Lady Davenant 
went on: 

“Was not Cecilhurst always a home to you, Helen 
Stanley?” 

“ Yes, yes,—always a most happy home !”” 

“Then why is not Cecilhurst to be your home ?” 

“My dear Lady Davenant! how kind !—how 
ry kind of you to wish it—but I never thought of 
“ And why did you not think of it, Helen?” 

“T mean—I thought you were going to Russia.” 

“And have you settled, ny dear Helen,” said Lady 
Davenant, smiling, “have you settled that 1 am never to 
come back from Russia? Do not you know that you 
are—that you ever were—you ever will be to me a 
daughter?” and drawing Helen fondly towards her, she 
added, “as my own very dear—I must not say dearest 
child,—must not, because as I well remember once-—lit- 
tle creature as you were then—you whispered to me, 
* Never call me dearest,’——generous-hearted child!” And 





- 








a silver hand-bell, as was her custom, to summon her 
page. At the first tingle of the bell Helen started, and 
Lady Davenant asked—* Whose letter, my dear, has so 
completely abstracted you ?” 

Carlos, the page, came in at this instant, and after a 
quick glance at the handwriting of the letters, Lady 
Davenant gave her orders in Portuguese to Carlos, and 
then returning to Helen, took no farther notice of the 
letters, but went on just where had she left off. “ Helen, I 
remember when you were about nine years old, timid as 
; you usually were, your coming forward, bold as a little 
| lion, to attack me in Cecilia’s defence ; I forget the par- 
|ticulars, but I recollect that you said I was unjust, and 
that I did not know Cecilia, and there you were right; 
so, to reward you, you shall sce that now I do her per- 
fect justice, and that I am as fond of her as your heart 





very,}can wish. I really never did know Cecilia till I saw her 
*| heartily in love; } had imagined her incapable of real 


love; I thought the desire of pleasing universally had 
been her ruling passion—the ruling passion that, of a 
little mind and a cold heart; but I did her wrong. In 
another more material point, too, I was mistaken.” 

Lady Davenant paused, and looked earnestly at Helen, 
whose eyes said | am glad, and yet she was not quite 
certain she knew to what she alluded. 

“ Cecilia righted herself, and won my good opinion, by 
the openness with which she treated me from the very 
commencement of her attachment to General Claren- 
don.” 





tears started into her eyes as she spoke; but at that mo- 
ment came a knock at the door. “ A packet from Lord 
Davenant, by Mr. Mapletofft, my lady.” 

Helen rose to leave the room, but Lady Davenant laid 
a detaining hand upon her, saying, “ You will not be in 
my way in the least; and she opened her packet, add- 
ing, that while she read, Helen might amuse herself 
“with arranging the books on that table, or in looking 
over the letters in that portfolio.” 

Helen had hitherto seen Lady Davenant only with the 
eyes of very early youtli: but now, after an absence of 
two years—a great space in her existence, it seemed as 
if she looked upon her with new eyes, and every hour 
made fresh discoveries in her character. Contrary to 
what too often happens when we again see and judge 
of those whom we have early known, Lady Davenant's 
character and abilities, instead of sinking and diminish- 
ing, appeared to rise and enlarge, to expand und be en- 
nobled to Helen’s view. Strong lights and shades there 
were, but these only excited and fixed her attention. 
Even her defects—those inequalities of temper of which 
she had already had some example, were interesting as 
evidences of the power and warmth of her affections. 

The books on the table were those which Lady Dave- 
nant had had in her travelling carriage. ‘They gave 
Helen an idea of the range and varicty of the reader’s 
mind. Some of them were presentation copies, as they 
are called, from several of the first authors of our own 
and foreign countries; some with dedications to Lady 
Davenant; others with inscriptions expressing respect 
or propitiating favour, or anxious for judgment. 

The portfolio contained letters whose very signatures 
would have driven the first of modern autograph collec- 
tors distracted with joy—whose meanest scrap would 
make a scrap-book the envy of the world. 

But among the letters in this portfolio, there were none 
of those nauseous notes of compliment, none of those 
epistles adulatory, degrading to those who write, and 
equally to those by whom they are produced; letters 
which are, however cleverly turned, (Pope’s included,) 
inexpressibly wearisome to all but the parties concerned. 

After opening and looking at the signatures of several 
of these letters, Helen sat in a delightful embarras de 
richesse. ‘To read them all—all at once, was impossible ; 
with which to begin, she could not determine. One after 
another was laid aside as too good to be read first, and 
after glancing at the contents of each, she began to 
read them round alphabetically till she was struck by a 
passage in one of them—she looked to the signature, it 
was unknown to fame—-she read the whole, it was striking 
and interesting. ‘There were several letters in the same 
hand, and Helen was surprised to find them arranged 
according to their dates, in Lady Davenant’s own wri 
ting—preserved with those of persons of illustrious re- 
putation! These she read on without farther hesitation. 
‘There was no sort of affectation in them—quite easy and 
natural, “ real teeling, and genius,” certainly genius, she 
thought !—and there seemed something romantic and 
uncommon in the character of the writer. They were 
signed Granville Beauclere. 

Who could he be, this Granville Beauclerc? She read 


Lady Davenant again paused to reflect, and played for 
some moments with the tablets in her hand. 

“Some one says that we are apt to flatter ourselves 
that we leave our faults when our faults leave us, from 
change of situation, age, and so forth; and, perhaps, it 
does not signify much which it is, if the faults are fairly 
gone, and if there be no danger of their returning: all 
our former misunderstandings arose on Cecilia’s part 
from cowardice of character ; on mine from—no matter 
what—no matter either which of us was most wrong.” 

“True, true,” cried Helen, eagerly; and, anxious to 
prevent recurrence to painful recollections, she went on 
to ask, rapidly, several questions about Cecilia’s mar- 
riage. 

Lady Davenant smiled, and promised that she should 
have the whole history of the marriage in true gossip 
detail. 

“ When I wrote to yon, I gave you some general ideas 
on the subject, but there are little things which could 
not well be written, even to so safe a young friend as 
you are, for what is written remains, and often for those 
by whom it was never intended to be seen; the dessoux 
des cartes can seldom be either safely or satisfactorily 
shown on paper, so give me my embroidery-frame, I 
never can tell well without having something to do with 
my hands.” 

And as Helen set the embroidery-frame, Lady Dave- 
nant searched for some skeins of silk and silk winders. 

“Take these my dear, and wind this silk for me, for I 
must have my hearer comfortably established, not like 
the agonised listener in the ‘ World,’ leaning against a 
table, with the corner running into him all the time.” 


—~——_ 


CHAPTER IV. 


“T must go back,” continued Lady Davenant ; “ quite 
to the dark ages, the time when I knew nothing of my 
daughter’s character but by the accidental lights which 
you offered me. I will take up my story before the re- 
formation, in the middle ages, when you and your dear 
uncle left us at Florence; about two years ago, when 
Cecilia was in the height of her conquests, about the 
time when a certain Colonel D’Aubigny fiourished,—you 
remember him ?” 

Helen answered “ Yes,” rather in a constrained voice, 
which caused Lady Davenant to look up, and on seeing 
that look of enquiry, Helen coloured, though she would 
have given the world not to be so foolish. The affair 
was Cecilia’s, and Helen only wished not to have it re- 
curred to, and yet she had now, by colouring, done the 
very thing to fix Lady Davenant’s attention, and as the 
look was prolonged, she coloured more and more. 

“1 see I was wrong,” said Lady Davenant; “I had 
thought Colonel D’Aubigny’s ecstacy about that minia- 
ture of you was only a feint; but I see he really was an 
admirer of yours, Helen?” 

“Of mine! oh no, never!” Still, from her fear of 
saying something that should implicate Cecilia, her tone, 
though she spoke exactly the truth, was not to Lady Da- 
venant’s discriminative ear quite natural—Helen seeing 
doubt, added, 





on till Lady Davenant, having finished her packet, rang 


“ Impossible, my dear Lady Davenant! you know I 
was then so young, quite a child!” 

“ No, no, not quite ; two from eighteen and sixteen re. 
—_ think, and in our days sixteen is not absolutely 
a child.” 


Helen made no answer; her thoughts had gone back 
to the time when Colonel D’Aubigny was first introduced 
to her, which was just before her uncle’s illness, and 
when her mind had been so engrossed by him, that she 
had but a confused recollection of all the rest. 


“Now you are right, my dear,” said Lady Davenant; 
“ right to be absolutely silent. In difficult cases say no. 
thing ; but still you are wrong in sitting so uneasily under 
it, for that seems as if there was something.” 

“ Nothing upon earth!” cried Helen; “if you would 
not look at me sv, my dear Lady Davenant.” 

“ Then, my dear Helen, do not break my embroidery 
silk; that jerk was imprudent, and trust me, my dear, 
the screw of that silk-winder is not so much to blame 
as you would have me think; take patience with your- 
self and with me. There is no great harm done, no 
unbearable imputation, you are not accused of loving or 
liking, only of having been admired.” 

“ Never !” cried Helen, 

“Well, well! it does not signify in the least now; 
the man is either dying or dead.” 

“Tam glad of it,” cried Helen. 

“How barbarous!” said Lady Davenant, “ but let it 
pass, | am neither glad nor sorry ; contempt is more 
dignified aad safer than hatred, my dear. 

“ Now to return to Cecilia; soon after, I will not say 
the D’Aubigny era, but soon after you left us, I fell sick. 
Cecilia was excessively kind to me. In kindness her 
affectionate heart never failed, and I felt this the more, 
from a consciousness that I had been a little harsh to 
her. I recovered but slowly ; I could not bear to have 
her confined so long in a sick room, and yet I did not 
much like either of the chaperons with whom she went 
out, though they were both of rank, and of unimpeacha- 
bYé character—the one English, one of the best women 
in the world, but the most stupid ; the other a foreigner, 
one of the most agreeable women in the world, but the 
most false. I prevailed on Cecilia to break off that—I 
do not know what to call it, friendship it was not—and 
my daughter and I drew nearer together. Better times 
began to dawn, but still there was little sympathy be- 
tween us; my mind was intent on Lord Davenant’s 
interests, hers on amusement and admiration. Her 
conquests were numervus, and she gloried in their num. 
ber, for, between you and me, Cecilia was, before the 
reformation, not a little of a coquette. You will not 
allow it, you did not see it, you did not go out with her, 
and being three or four years younger, you could not 
be a very good critic of Cecilia’s conduct ; and depend 
upon it I am right, she was not a little of a coquette. 
She did not know, and I am sure I did not know, that 
she had a heart, till she became acquainted with General 
Clarendon. 

“ The first time we met him,”—observing a quicken- 
ing of attention in Helen’s eyes, Lady Davenant smilcd, 
and said,—* Young ladies always like to hear of ‘the 
first time we saw him.’—The first time we saw General 
Clarendon was—forgive me the day of the month—in 
the gallery at Florence. I forget how it happened that 
he had not been presented to me—to Lord Davenant he 
must have been. But so it was, and it was new to Ce- 
cilia to see a man of his appearance who had not on his 
first arrival shown hitnself ambitious to be made known 
to her. He was admiring a beautiful Magdalene, and he 
was standing with his back towards us. TI recollect 
that his appearance when I saw him as a stranger—the 
time when one can best judge of appearance, struck me 
as that of a distinguished person, but little did [ think 
that there stood Cecilia’s husband ! so little did my ma- 
ternal instinct guide me. 

“ As we approached, he turned and gave one look at 
Cecilia; she gave one look at him. He passed on, she 
stopped me to examine the picture which he had been 
admiring. 

“Every English mother at Florence, except myself, 
had their eyes fixed upon General Clarendon froim the 
moment of his arrival. But whatever I may have been, 
or may have been supposed io be, on the great squares 
of politics, I believe I never have been accused or even 
suspected of being a mancuvrer on the small domestic 
scale. 

‘My reputation for imbecility in these matters was, 
perhaps, advantageous. He did not shun me as he did 
the tribe of knowing ones; a hundred reports flew about 
concerning him, settling in one that he was resolved 
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never to marry. Yet he was a passionate admirer of 
beauty and grace, and it was said that he had never 
been unsuccessful where he had wished to please. The se- 
cret of his resolution against marriage was accounted for 
by the gossiping public in many ways variously absurd. 
The fact was, that in his own family, and in that of a 
particular friend, there had been about this time two or 
three scandalous intrigues, followed by the ‘ public brand 
of shameful life.’ One of these ‘ sad affairs,’ as they are 
styled, was marked with premeditated treachery and 
turpitude. The lady had been, or had seemed to be, for 
years a pattern wife, the mother of several children; 
yet she had long betrayed, and at last abandoned, a most 
amiable and confiding husband, and went off witha man 
who did not love her, who cared for nought but himself, 
and a disgusting monster of selfishness, vanity and vice! 
This woman was said to have been once good, but to 
have been corrupted and depraved by residence abroad 
—by the contagion of foreign profligacy. In the other 
instance, the seduced wife had been originally most 
amiable, pure-minded, uncommonly beautiful, loved to 
jdulatry by her husband, Clarendon’s particular friend, 
a man high in public estimation. The husband shot 
himself. ‘The seducer was, it is said, the lady’s first 
love. That these circumstances should have made a 
deep impression on Clarendon, is natural; the more 
feeling—the stronger the mind, the more deep and last- 
ing it was likely to be. Besides his resolution ayainst 
marriage in general, we heard that he had specialty 
resolved against marrying any travelled lady, and most 
especially against any woman with whom there was 
danger of a first love. How this danger was to be 
avoided or ascertained, mothers and daughters looked 
at one another, and did not ask, or at least did not 
answer. 

“ Cecilia, apparently unconcerned, heard and laughed 
at these high resolves, after her gay fashion with her 
young companions, and marvelled how long the resolu- 
tion would be kept. General Clarendon, of course, could 
not but be introduced to us, could not but attend our 
assemblies, nor could he avoid meeting us in all the good 
English and foreign suciety at Florence ; but whenever 
he met us, he always kept at a safe distance: this cau- 
tion marked his sense of danger. To avoid its being so 
construed, perhaps, he made approaches to me, politely 
cold; we talked very wisely on the state of the conti- 
nent, and the affairs of Europe; I did not, however, 
confine myself or him te politics, I gave him many un- 
conscious opportunities of showing in conversation, not 
his abilities, for they are nothing extraordinary, but 
his character, which is first-rate. Gleams came out, of| 
a character born to subjugate, to captivate, to attach for 
life. It worked first un Cecilia’s curiosity ; she thought 
she was only curious, and she listened at first, humming 
an opera air between times, with the least concerned 
look conceivable. But her imagination was caught, 
and thenceforward through every thing that every body 
else might be saying, and through all she said herself, 
she heard every word that fell from our general, and 
even all that was repeated of his saying at second or 
third hand. So she learned in due season that he had 
seen women as handsome, handsomer than Lady Cecilia 
Davenant ; but that there was something in her manner 
peculiarly suited to his taste—his fastidious taste! so 
free from coquetry, he said she was. And true, perfectly 
true, from the time he became acquainted with her; no 
hypocrisy on her part, no mistake on his; at the first 
touch of a real love, there was an end of vanity and 
coquetry. Then her deference--her affection for her 
mother, was so charming, he thought; such perfect con- 
fidence—such quick intelligence between us. No deceit 
here either, only a little self-deception on Cecilia’s part. 
She had really grown suddenly fonder of me; what had 
become of her fear she did not know. But I knew full 
well my new charm and my real merit; I was a good 
and safe conductor of the electric shock. 


“It chanced one day, when I was listening only as 
one listens to a man who is talking at another through 
oneself, I did not immediately catch the meaning, or, | 
believe, hear what the general said. Cecilia, unawares, 
answered for me, and showed that she perfectly under- 
stood :—he bowed—she blushed. 


“ Man is usually quick-sighted to woman’s blushes. 
But our general was not vain, only proud; the blush Le 
Cid not set down to his own account, but very much to 
hers. It was a proof, he thought, of so much simplicity 
of heart, so unspoiled by the world, so unlike—in short, 
so like the very woman he had painted in his fancy, 
before he knew too much of women. Lady Cecilia was 


say, but it was understood quite as well as if it had been 
spoken: his lips were firmly compressed, and the whok 
outer man composed—frigidly cold ;—yet through all 
this Cecilia saw—such is woman’s penetration in certain 
enses—Cecilia saw what must sooner or later happen. 
He, still proud of his prudence, refrained from word, 
look, or sigh, resolved to be impassive till his judgment 
should be perfectly satisfied. At last this judgment was 
perfectly satisfied ; that is he was passionately in love 


—fairly ‘caught,’ iny dear, ‘in the strong toils of 


grace,’ and he threw himself at Cecilia's feet. She was 
not quite so much surprised as he expected, but more 
pleased than he had ventured to hope. ‘There was that, 
however, in his proud humility, which told Cecilia there 
must be no trifling. 


* He either fears his fute too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
Who fears to put it to the touch, 
To win or lose it all.’ 


He put it to the test, and won it all. General Clarendon, 
indeed, isa man likely to win and keep the love of wo- 
man, for this, among other good reasons, that love and 
honour being with him inseparable, the ido] he adores 
must keep herself at the height to which he has raised 
her, or cease to receive his adoration. She must be no 
common vulgar idol for every passing worshipper.” 

As Lady Davenant paused, Helen looked up, hesitat- 
ed,and said: “I hope that General Clarendon is not 
disposed to jealousy.” 

“No : he’s too proud to be jealous,” replied Lady Da- 
venant. 

Are proud men never jealous ? thought Helen. 

“T mean,” continued Lady Davenant, “ that General 
Clarendon is too proud to be jealous of his wife, For 
aught I know, he might have felt jealousy of Cecilia 
before she was his, for then she was but a woman, like 
another; but once uis——once having set his judgment 
on the cast, both the virtues and the defects of his cha- 
racter join in security for his perfect confidence in the 
wife * his choice and passion both approve.’ From tem- 
per and principle he is unchangeable. [ acknowledge 
that I think the general is a little inclined perhaps to 
obstinacy ; but us Burke says, though obstinacy is cer- 
tainly a vice, it happens that the whole line of the great 
and masculine virtues, constancy, fidelity, fortitude, 
magnanimity, are closely allied to this disagreeable 
quality, of which we have so just an abhorrence. 

“It is most peculiarly happy for Cecilia that she has 
a husband of this firm character, one on whom she can 
rely——one to whom she may, she must, look up, if not 
always, yet upon all important occasions where decision 
is necessary, or integrity required. It is between her 
and her general as it should be in marriage, each has 
the compensating qualities to those which the other pos- 
sesses: General Clarendon is inferior to Cecilia in wit, 
but superior in judgment; inferior in literature, superior 
in knowledge of the world; inferior to my daughter 
altogether in abilities, in what is called genius, but far 
superior in that ruling power, strength of mind. Strength 
of mind is an attaching as well as a ruling power: all 
human creatures, women especially, become attached to 
those who have power over their minds. Yes, Helen, I 
am satistied with their marriage, and with your con- 
gratulations: yours are the sort | like. Vulgar people—- 
by vulgar people I mean all who think vulgarly—very 
great vulgar peuple have congratulated me upon this 
establishment of my daughter’s fortune and future rank 
(a dukedoin in view,) all that could be wished in worldly 
estimation. But [ rejoice in it as the security for my 
daughter’s character arid happiness. Thank you again, 
my dear young friend, for your sympathy; you can un- 
derstand me, you can feel with me.” 

Sympathy, intelligent, quick, warm, unwearied, un- 
weariable, such as Helen’s, is really a charming accom- 
plishment in a friend; the only obligation a proud person 
is never too proud to receive ; and it was most gratifying 
to Helen to be allowed to sympathise with Lady Daven- 
ant—one who, in general, never spoke of herself, or un- 
veiled her private feelings, even to those who lived with 
her on terms of intimacy. Helen felt responsible for the 
confidence granted to her thus upon credit, and a strong 
ambition was excited in her mind to justify the high 
opinion her superior friend had formed of her. She de- 
termined to become all that she was believed to be; as 
the flame of a taper suddenly rises towards what is held 
over it, her spirit mounted to the point to which her friend 
wished her to aspire. 





now a perfect angel. Not one word of all this did he 





CHAPTER V. 


Helen’s perfect happiness at Clarendon Park, was not 
of long duration. People who have not been by nature 
blessed or cursed with nice feelings, or who have well 
rubbed off their delicacy in roughing through the world, 
can be quite happy, or, at least, happy enough without 
ascertaining whether they are really esteemed or liked 
by those with whom they live. Many, and some of high 
degree, when well sheltered and fed, and provided with 
all the necessaries, and surrounded by all the luxuries 
of life, and with appearances toleratly weil kept up by 
outward manner, care little or nought about the inside 
sentiments. 

But Helen was neither of the case-hardened philosophic, 
or the naturally obtuse-feeling class; she belonged to the 
over anxious. Surrounded at Clarendon Park with all 
the splendour of life, and with the immediate expectation 
of secing and being seen by the first society in England: 
with the certainty also of being tenderly loved, and high- 
ly esteemed, by two of the persons she was living with, 
yet a doubt about the third began to make her miserable. 
Whether General Clarendon really liked her or not, was 
a question that hung upon her mind sometimes as a dead 
weight—then vibrating backwards and forwards, sbe oflen 
called to mind and endeavoured to believe what Cecilia 
the first day told her, that this reserved manner was na- 
tural to him with strangers, and would wear off. But to 
her the icy coldness did not thaw. So she felt, or so she 
fancied, and which it was she could not decide. She had 
never before lived with any one about whose liking for 
her she could doubt, therefore, as she said to herself, “ I 
know Tama bad judge.” She feared to open her mind 
to Cecilia. Lady Davenant would be the safest person 
to consult, yet, Helen, with all her young delicacy fresh 
about her, scrupled, and could not screw her courage to 
the sticking-place. Every morning going to Lady Da- 
venant’s room, she half resolved and yet came away with- 
out speaking. At last one morning she began : 

“ You said something the other day, my dear Lady 
Davenant about a visit from Migs Clarendon. Perhaps 
—I am afraid—in short, I think,—I fear the general 
does not like my being here; and I thought, perhaps, he 
was displeased at his sister’s not being here,—that he 
thought Cecilia’s having asked me prevented his sister’s 
coming ; but then you told me he was not of a jealous 
temper, did not you ?” 

“ Distinguez,” said Lady Davenant; “ distinguons, as 
the old French metaphysicians used to say, distinguons, 
there be various kinds of jealousy, as of love. ‘The old 
romancers make a distinction between amour and amour 
par amours. Whatever that mean, I beg leave to take a 
distinction full as intelligible, [ trust, between jalousie 
par amour, and jalousie par amitié. Now, to apply; when 
I told you that our general was not subject to jealousy, 
I should have distinguished, and said. jalousie par amour 
—jealousy in love, but I will not ensure him against ja- 
lousie par amitié—jealousy in fricndship—of friends and 
relations, I mean. 
this in the general, he does not like my intluence over 
Cecilia, nor yours, my dear.” 

“JT understand it all,’ exclaimed Helen, “and I was 
right from the very first; I saw he disliked me, and he 
ever will and must dislike and detest me—I see it in 
every look, hear it in every word, in every tone.” 

“ Now, my dear Helen, if you are riding off on your 
imagination, I wish you a pleasant ride, and till you come 
back again J will write my letters,” said Lady Davenant, 
taking up a pen. 

Helen begged pardon, and protested she was not going 
to ride off upon any imagination,—she had no imagina- 
tion now,—she entreated Lady Davenant to go on, for she 
was very anxious to know the whole truth, whatever it 
might be. Lady Davenant laid down her pen, and told 
her all she knew. In the first place, that Cecilia did not 
like Miss Clarendon, who, though a very estimable per- 
son, had a sort of uncompromising sincerity, joined with 
a brusquerie of manner which Cecilia could not endure. 
How her daughter had managed matters to refuse the 
sister without offending the brother, Lady Davenant 
said she did not know; that was Cecilia’s secret, and 
probably it lay in her own charming manner of doing 
things, aided by the whole affair having oceurred a few 
days before marriage, when nothing could be taken ill 
of the bride clect. “The general, as Cecilia told me, de- 
sired that she would write to invite you, Helen; she did 
so, and I am very glad of it. This is all I know of this 
mighty matter.” 

But Helen could not endure the idea of being there, 
contrary to the general’s wishes, in the place of the sis- 
ter he loved. Oh, how very, very unfortunate she was 


Methinks, I have seen symptoms of 
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to have all her hopes blighted, destroyed—and Cecilia’s|strength of mind? 
Dear, dear Cecilia !—but for the | truth.” 

be so selfish—she would} “That you will, and there is the point that I mean. 
Ever since I have known you, you have always, as at 
this moment, coward as you are, been brave enough to 
speak the truth; and truth I believe to be the only real 
lasting foundation for friendship; in all but truth there 
Then the keen sense |is a principle of decay and dissoiution. Now good b’ye, 
my dear ;—stay, one word more—there is a line in some 
classic poet, which says ‘the suspicion of ill-will never 
fails to produce it.” Remember this in your intercourse 
with Generali Clarendon ; show‘no suspicion of his bear- 
ing you ill-will, and to show none, you must feel none. 
Put absolutely out of your head all that you may have 
heard or imagined about Miss Clarendon, or her brother’s 


Tell me, and I will tell you the 


kindness all in vain. 
whole world Helen would not 
not run the hazard of making mischief. She would never 
use her influence over Cecilia in opposition to the general. 
Oh, how little he knew of her character, if he thought it 
possible. 

Helen had now come to tears. 
of injustice turned to indignation, and the tears wiped 
away and pride prevailing, colouring she exclaimed “ that 
she knew what she ought to do, she knew what she would 
do—she would not stay where the master of the house 
did not wish for her. Orphan though she was, she could 
not accept of protection or obligation from any human 
being who neither liked or esteemed her. She would 
shorten her visit at Clarendon Park—make it as short as| prejudices on her account.” 
his heart could desire,—she would never be the cause of| “I will—I will, indeed,” said Helen, and so they 
any disagreement—poor, dear, kind Cecilia! She would | parted. 
write directly to Mrs. Collingwood.” A few words have sometimes a material influence on 

At the close of these last incoherent sentences, Helen|events in human life. Perhaps even among those who 
was awe-struck by the absolute composed immovability {hold in general that advice never does good, there is no 
and silence of Lady Davenant. Helen stood rebuked be-|individual who cannot recollect sume few words—some 
fore her. : conversation which has altered the future colour of their 

“ Instead of writing to Mrs. Collingwood, had not you | lives. 
”” said her ladyship, speaking in a} Helen’s over-anxiety concerning General Clarendon’s 
opinion of her, being now balanced by the higher interest 
Lady Davenant had excited, she met him with a new- 
born courage; and Lady Cecilia, not that she suspected 
it was necessary, but merely by way of prevention, threw 
in little douceurs of flattery, on the general’s part, re- 
peated sundry pretty compliments, and really kind things 
which he had said to her of Helen. These always 
pleased Helen at the moment, but she could never make 
haps not see you ever again.” what she was told he said of her, quite agree with what 

“ Forgive me!” cried Helen; “I never could go while | he said to her: indeed he said so very little, that no abso- 
lute discrepancy couid be detected between the words 

“T did not know what you might think proper when}spoken, and the words reported to have been said; but 
you seemed to have lost your senses.” still the looks did not agree with the opinions, or the cor- 
“ “JT have recovered them,” said Helen; “I will do|diality implied. 
whatever you please—-whatever you think best.” One morning Lady Cecilia told her that the general 

“It must not be what I please, my dear child, nor wished that she would ride out with them, “ and you 
what I think best; but what you judge for yourself to must come, indeed you must, and try his pretty Zelica ; 
be best; else what will become of you when I am in he wishes it of all things, he told me so last night. 
Russia? It must be some higher and more stable prin-; I'he general chancing to come in as she spoke, Lady 
ciple of action that must govern you. It must not be the Cecilia appealed to him with a look that almost called | 
mere wish to please this or that friend ;--the defect of] "pon him to enforce her request; but he only said that if 
your character, Helen, remember I tell you, is this—in- Miss Stanley would do him the honour, he should certain- 
ordinate desire to be loved, this impatience of not being ly be happy, if Zelica would not be too much for her ; 
loved—that which but a moment ago made you ready to but he could not take it upon him to advise, Then look- 
abandon two of the best friends you have upon earth,|!™g for some paper, of which he came in search, and 
because you imagine, or you suspect, or you fear, that a | Passing her with the most polite and deferential manner 
third person, almost a stranger, does not like before he possible, he left the room. on 
has had time to know you.” Half vexed, half smiling, Helen looked at Cecilia, and 

Pye ae , asked whether all she had told her, was not a littl— 

“ T was very foolish,” said Helen ; “ but now I will be |(, hell i eavaed* 

oa oon, cp ile gare RR ty pega plus be e que la verite.” . 
wise; I will do whatever is—right. Surely you s Lady Cecilia, blushing slightly, poured out rapid pro- 
not have me live here if I were eomvenond that the mas- testations that all she had ever repeated to Helen of the 
ter of the house did not wish it ? general’s sayings was perfect truth—*“I will not swear 

“Certainly not-—certainly not,” repeated Lady Daven-|to the words—because in the first place it is not pretty to 
ant; “but let us see our way before us; never gallop, swear, and next, because I never can recollect any body’s 
my dear, much less leap; never move, till you see your| words, or my own, five minutes after they have been 
way ;—once it is ascertained that General Clarendon does | said,” 
not wish you to be here, nor approve of you for the chosen] Partly by playfulness, and partly by protestations, Lady 
companion of his wife, I, as your best friend, would say, | Cecilia half convinced Helen ; but from this time she re- 
begone, and speed you on your way ; then as much pride, | trained from repeating compliments which, true or false, 
as much spirit as you will; but those who are conscious] did no good, and things went on better ; observing this, 
of possessing real spirit, should never be---seldom are---in | she Jeft them to their natural course, upon all such oc- 
a hurry to show it; that kind of ostentatious haste is un-| casions the best way. 
dignified in man, and ungraceful in woman.” And now visiters began to appear, and some officers of 

Helen promised that she would be patience itself: “ But | the general’s staff arrived. Clarendon Park happened to 
tell me exactly,” said she, “ what you would have me do.” | be in the district which General Clarendon commanded, 

“ Nothing,” said Lady Davenant. so that he was able usually to reside there. It was in 

“Nothing! that is easy, at least,” said Helen, smiling. | what is called a good neighbourhood, and there was much 

“ No, not so easy as you imagine; it requires some-| visiting and many entertainments. 
times no small share of strength of mind.” One day at dinner, Helen was seated between the 

“Strength of mind !” said Helen, “1 am afraid I have| general and a fine young guardsman, who, as far as his 
not any.” deep sense of his own merit and his fashionable indiffer- 

“ Acquire it then, my dear,” said her friend. ence to young ladies would permit, had made some de- 

“ But can I?” monstrations of a desire to attract her notice. He was 

“Certainly; strength of mind, like strength of body,| piqued when, in the midst of something he had wonder- 
is improved by exercise.” fully exerted himself to say, he observed that her atten- 

“If I had any to begin with’—said Helen. tion was distracted by a gentleman opposite, who had 

“ You have some, Helen, a great deal in one particular, just returned from the continent, and who among other 
else why should I have any more regard for you, or|pieces of news, marriages and deaths of English abroad, 
more hope of you than of any other well-dressed, well-| mentioned that “ poor D’Aubigny” was at last dead. 
taught beauty, any of the tribe of young ladies who pass} Helen looked first at Cecilia, who, as she saw, heard 
befure me without ever fixing my mind’s eye for one} what was said with perfect composure ; and then at Lady 
Davenant, who had mean time glanced imperceptibly at 

“ But in what particular, my dear Lady Davenant, do| her daughter, and then upon Helen, whose eyes she met 
you mean?” said Helen, anxiously : “I am afraid you] —and Helen coloured merely from association, because 








better go at at once 
voice so calm, and in a tone so slightly ironical, that it 
might have passed for earnest on any but an acutely feel- 
ing ear—* Shall I ring and order your carriage ?” putting 
her hand on the bell as she spoke, and resting it there, 
she continued—* It would be so spirited to be off instant- 
ly; so wise, so polite, so considerate towards dear Cecilia 
—so dignified towards the general, and so kind towards 
me, who am going to a far country, Helen, and may per- 


you were here.” 


moment ?” 


help it. All passed in less time than it can be told, and 
Helen had left the guardsman in the midst of his sen- 
tence, discomfited, and his eyes were now upon her; and 
in confusion she turned from him, and there were the 
general’s eyes; but he was only inviting her to taste some 
particular wine, which he thought she would like, and 
which she willingly accepted, and praised, though she 
assuredly did not know inthe least what manner of taste 
it had. ‘The general now exerted himself to occupy the 
guardsman in a conversation about promotion, and drew 
all observation from Helen. Yet not the slightest indi. 
cation of having seen, heard, or understood, appeared in 
his countenance, not the least curiosity or interest about 
Colonel D’Aubigny. Of one point Helen was however 
intuitively certain, that he had noticed the confusion 
which he had so ably, so coolly, covered. One ingenuous 
look from her thanked him, and his look in return was 
most gratifying; she could not tell how it was, but it ap. 
peared more as if he understood and liked her than any 
look she had ever seen from him before. They were 
both more at their ease. Next day, he certainly justified 
all Cecilia’s former assurances, by the urgency with 
which he desired to have her of the riding party. He 
put her on horseback himself, bade the aide-de-camp 
ride on with Lady Cecilia—three several times set the 
bridle right in Miss Stanley’s hand, assuring her that she 
need not be afraid, that Zelica was the gentlest creature 
possible, and he kept his fiery horse, Fleetfoot, to a pace 
that suited her during the whole time they were out. 
Helen took courage, and her ride did her a vast deal of 
good. 

The rides were repeated, the general evidently became 
more and more interested about Miss Stanley ; he appeal- 
ed continually to her taste, and marked that he consider. 
ed her as part of his family; but, as Helen told Lady 
Davenant, it was difficult, with a person of his high-bred 
manners and reserved temper, to ascertain what was to 
be attributed to general deference to her sex, what to 
particular regard for the individual, how much to hospi- 
tality to his guest, or attention to his wife’s friend, and 
what might be considered as proof of his own desire to 
share that friendship, and of a real wish that she should 
continue to live with them. 

While she was in this uncertainty, Lord Davenant ar- 
rived from London ; he had always been fond of Helen, 
and now the great changes which had taken place since 
they had met last, the first sight of her youthful figure 
in deep mourning, touched him to the heart—he folded 
her in his arms, and was unable to speak. He! a great 
bulky man, with a face of constitutional joy—but so it 
was; he had a tender heart, strong feelings of all kinds 
under an appearance of insouciance which deceived the 
world, He was distinguished as a political leader—for, 
as he said of himself, he had been three times inoculated 
with ambition—once by his mother, once by his brother, 
and once by his wife; but it had never taken well; the 
last the best, however,—it had shown at least sufficiently 
to satisfy his friends, and he was happy to be no more 
tormented. With talents of the first order, and integrity 
unblenching, his character was not of that stern stutf— 
no, not of that corrupt stufl—of which modern ambition 
should be made. 

He had now something to tell Helen, which he would 
say even before he opened his London budget of news. 
He told her, with a congratulatory smile, that he had had 
an opportunity of showing his sense of Mr. Collingwood’s 
merits ; and as he spoke he put a letter into her hand. 
The letter was from her good friend Mr. Collingwood. 
A vacant bishopric in the West Indies had been offered 
to him, and in his answer to Lord Davenant, who had 
been empowered to make the offer, Mr. Collingwood, 
after saying all that was proper of gratitude, unworthi- 
ness, and the good of the church, accepted the bishopric, 
and enclosed a letter for Helen, and a most kind letter 
it was, desiring that she would let him know immediate- 
ly and decidedly (before their own plans were farther de- 
termined) where and with whom she intended to live : 
and there was a postscript from Mrs. Collingwood, full 
of affection, and doubts, and hopes, and fears. 

The moment Helen had finished this letter, without 
seeming to regard the enquiring looks of all present, 
and without once looking towards any one else, she walk- 
ed deliberately up to General Clarendon, and begged to 
speak to him alone. Never was general more surprised, 
but of course he was too much of a general to let that 
appear. Without a word, he offered his arm, and led her 
to his study ; he drew a chair towards her— 

“ No misfortune, I hope, Miss Stanley? If I can in 
any way be of service i 

“ The only service, General Clarendon,” said Helen, 
her manner becoming composed, and her voice steadying 
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as she went on—“ the only service you can do me now 

is to tell me the plain truth, and this will prevent what 

would certainly be a misfortune to me—perhaps to all 
of us. ill you read this letter ?” 

He received it with an air of great interest, and again 
moved the chair to her. Before she sat down she 
added— 

“J am unused to the world, you see, General Charen- 
don. Ihave been accustomed to live with one who al- 
ways told me his mind sincerely, so that I could judge 
always what I ought to do. Will you do so now? It is 
the greatest service as well as favour, you can do me.” 

“ Depend upon it, I will,” said General Clarendon. 

“J should not ask you to tell me in words-——that might 
be painful to your politeness; only let me see it,” said 
Helen, and she sat down. 

The general read on without speaking, till he came to 
the mention of Helen’s original promise of living with 
the Collingwoods. He did not comprehend that passage, 
he said, showing it to her. He had always, on the con- 
trary, understood that it had been a long settled thing, a 
promise between Miss Stanley and Lady Cecilia, that 
Helen should live with Lady Cecilia when she married. 

“No such thing!” Helen said. “No such agreement 
had ever been made.” 

So the general now perceived; but this was a mistake 
of his, which he hoped would make no difference in her 
arrangements, he said: “ Why should it?—unless Miss 
Stanley felt unhappy at Clarendon Park.” 

He paused, and Helen was silent: then, taking despe- 

rate resolution, she answered— 

“J should be perfectly happy here, if I were sure of 
your wishes, your feelings about me—about it.” 
“ “Js it possible that there has been any thing in my 
manner,” said he, “that could give Miss Stanley pain? 
What could have put a doubt into her mind?” 

“There might be some other person nearer, and na- 
turally dearer to you,” said Helen, looking up in his face 
ingenuously—* one whom you might have desired to 
have in my place:—your sister, Miss Clarendon, in 
short.” 

“ Did Cecilia tell you of this?” 

“No, Lady Davenant did; and since I heard it, I never 
could be happy—I never can be happy till I know your 
feelings.” 

His manner instantly changed. 

“You shall know my feelings, then,” said he. “ Till 
I knew you, Helen, my wish was, that my sister should 
live with my wife; now I know you,.my wish is, that 
you should live with us. You will suit Cecilia better than 
my sister could—will suit us both better, having the 
same truth of character, and more gentleness of manner. 
I have answered you with frankness equal to your own. 
And now,” said he, taking her hand, “ you know Cecilia 
has always considered you as her sister—allow me to de 
the same: consider me as a brother—sucli you shall find 
me. Thank you. This is settled for life,” added he, draw- 
ing her arm through his, and taking up her letters, he 
led her back towards the library. 

But her emotion, the stronger for being suppressed, 
was too great for reappearing in company; she withdrew 
her arm from his when they were passing through the 
hall, and, turning her face away, she had just voice 
enough to beg he would show her letters to— 

He understood. She ran up stairs to her own room, 
glad to be alone; a flood of joy came over her. 

“A brother in Cecilia’s husband !—a brother !” 

The word had a magical charm, and she could not 
help repeating it aloud—she wept like a child. Lady 
Cecilia soon came flying in, all delight and affection, re- 
proaches and wonder alternately, in the quickest con- 
ceivable succession. ‘ Delighted—it is settled, and for 
ever! my dear, dear Helen! But how could you think 
of leaving us, you wicked Helen? Well! now you see 
what Clarendon really is! But, my dear, I was so ter- 
rified when I heard it all! You are, and ever were, the 
oddest mixture of cowardice and courage. I—do you 
know I, brave I—never should have advised—never 
should have ventured as you have. But he is delighted 
at it all, and so am I now it has all ended so charmingly, 
now I have you safe. I will write to the Collingwoods: 
you shall not have a moment’s pain; I will settle it all, 
and invite them here before they leave England ; Claren- 
don desired I would--oh, he is—now you will believe 
me! The Collingwoods, too, will be glad to be asked 
here to take leave of you, and all will be right. I love, 
as you do, dear Helen, that every body should be pleased 
when I am happy.” 


wl 








painful regarding her daughter seemed to strike her; for 
her eyes fixed on Cecilia, and her emotion was visible in 
her countenance ; but pleasure unmixed appeared as she 
turned to Helen ; and to her she gave, what was unusual, 
unqualified approbation. 
“ My dear Helen, I admire your plain straight-forward 
truth: I am satisfied with this first essay of your strength 
of mind and courage.” 
“ Courage,’ 


own minds. 


exist without truth. 


“ Yes.” 


“ And he said what?” 

“That he would have nothing to do with it.” 

“ Why?” 

“ Something about not being tied to party, and some- 

nat he said about patriotism,” replied Lord Davenant. 

“ Nonsense !” said the general, “ he is a fool.” 

“ Only young,” said Lady Davenant. 

‘Men are not so very young in these days at two and 

twenty,” said the general. 

“In some,” said Lady Davenant, “ the classical touch, 

the romance of political virtue, lasts for months, if not 

years, after they leave college; even those, who, like 

Granville, go into high life in London, do not sometimes 

for a scason or two, lose their first enthusiasm of pa- 

triotism.” 

The general’s lips became compressed. Lord Davenant, 

throwing himself back in his easy chair, repeated, “ Pa- 

triotism ! yes, every young man of talent is apt to begin 

with a fit of that sort.” 

“ My dear lord,” cried Lady Davenant, “ you, of all 

men, to speak of patriotism as a!disease !” 

“ And a disease that can be had but once in life, I am 
When Lady Davenant heard all that had passed, she |afraid,” replied her lord, laughing; “and yet,” as if 

did not express that prompt, unmixed delight which He-j believing in that at which he laughed, “it evaporates 

len expected; a cloud came over her brow, something|in most men in words, written or spoken, lasts till the 


said Helen, smiling. 
“ Not such as is required to take a lion by the beard, 
or a bull by the horns,” replied Lady Davenant; “ but 
there are many persons in this world who, brave though 
they be, would rather beard a lion, sooner seize a bull by 
the horns, than, when they get into a dilemma, dare to 
ask a direct question, and tell plainly what passes in their 
Moral courage is, believe me, uncommon in 
both sexes, and yet in going through the world it is 
equally necessary to the virtue of both men and women.” 
“ But do you really think,” said Helen, “ that strength 
of mind, or what you call moral courage is as necessary 
to women as it is to men.” 
“Certainly, show me a virtue male or female—if vir- 
tues admit of grammatical distinctions, if virtues acknow- 
ledge the more worthy gender and the less worthy of the 
grammar, show me a virtue male or female that can long 
Even that emphatically termed the 
virtue of our sex, Helen, on which social happiness rests, 
society depends, on what is it based? is it not on that 
single-hearted virtue truth ?—and truth on what? on 
courage of the mind. They who dare to speak the truth, 
will not ever dare to go irretriovably wrong. 
what is falsehood but cowardice !—and a false woman ! 
—does not that say all in one word! 

“ But whence arose all this? you wonder, perhaps,” said 
Lady Davenant; “and I have not inclination to explain. 
Here comes Lord Davenant. 
morality, a long farewell. 
and ‘what news from Constantinople ? 
certainly strangled, or no 


Now for politics—farewell 
Now for the London budget, 


CHAPTER VI. 


The London budget of news was now opened, and gone 
through by Lord Davenant, including quarrels in the ca- 
binet and all that with fear of change perplexes politicians. 
But the fears and hopes of different ages are attached to 
such different subjects, that Helen heard all this as 
though she heard it not, and went on with her drawing, 
touching, and retouching it, without ever looking up till 
her attention was wakened by the name of Granville Beau- 
clerc; this was the name of the person who had written 
those interesting letters which she had met with in Lady 
Davenant’s portfolio. 

“ What is he doing in town?” asked the general. 

“ Amusing himself, I suppose,” replied Lord Davenant. 
“TI believe he forgets that I am his guardian,” said the 
general. 
“T am sure he cannot forget that you are his friend,” 
said Lady Cecilia; “for he has the best heart in the 
world.” 
“ And the worst head for any thing useful,” said the 
general. 
“ He is a man of genius,” said Lady Davenant. 

“ Did you speak to him, my lord,” pursued the general, 
“about standing for ihe county 


first pamphlet is published, or till the maiden-speech in 
parliament is fairly made and fairly paid for—in all ho- 
nour—all honourable men.” 

Lady Davenant passed over these satirical observa- 
tions, and somewhat abruptly asked Lord Davenant if 
he recollected the late Mr. Wyndham. 

“Certainly, he was not a man to be easily forgotten ; 
but what in particular ?” 

“The scales of his mind were too fine,” said Lady 
Davenant, “ too nicely adjusted for common purposes ; 
diamond scales will not do for weighing wool. Very 
refined, very ingenious, very philosophical minds, such 
as Wyndham, Burke, Bacon, were all too scrupulous 
weighers: their scales turned with the millionth of a 
grain, and all from the same cause, subject to the same 
defect, indecision. They saw too well how much can 
be said on both sides of the question. There is a sort of 
philosophical doubt, arising from enlargement of under- 
standing, quite different from that irresolution of cha- 
racter which is caused by infirmity of will; and I have 
observed,” continued Lady Davenant, “ in some uf these 
over-scrupulous weighers, that when once they come to 
a balance, that instant they become most wilful; so it 
will be, you wiil see, with Beauclerc. After excessive 
indecision, you will see him start, perhaps, at once to 
rash action.” 

“ Rash of wrong, resolute of right,” said Lord Dave- 
nant. 

“He is constitutionally wilful and metaphysically 
vacillating,” said Lady Davenant. 


The general waited till the metaphysics were over, 
and then said to Lord Davenant that he suspected there 
was something more than mere want of ambition in 
Beauclerc’s refusal to go into parliament. Some words 
were here inaudible to Helen, and the general began to 
walk up and down the room with so strong a tread, that 
at every step the china shook on the table near Which 
Helen sat, so that she lost most part of what followed, 
and yet it seemed interesting, about some Lord Beltra- 
vers, and a Comtesse de Saint—sumething, or a Lady 
Blanche—-somebody. 

“Lady Davenant looked anxious, the general’s steps 
became more deliberately, more ominously firm; till 
Lady Cecilia came up to him, and playfully linking her 
arm in his, the steps were moderated, and when a 
soothing hand came upon his shoulder, the compressed 
lips were relaxed—she spoke in a low voice—he answer- 
ed aloud, 

* By all means! write to him yourself, my love; get 
him down here, and he will be safe; he cannot refuse 
you.” 

“ Tuesday, then?” she would name the earliest day if 
the general epproved. 

He approved of every thing she said; “ Tuesday let 
it be.’ Following him to the door, Lady Cecilia added 
something which seemed to fill the measure of his con- 
tentment. 

“« Always good and kind,” said he; “so let it be.’ 

* Then shall I write to your sister, or will you ?” 

“ You,” said the general, “ let the kindness come from 
you, as it always does.” 

Lady Cecilia, in a moment at the writing table, ran 
off, as fast as pen could go, two notes, which she put 
into her mother’s hand, who gave an approving nod; 
and, leaving them with her to seal and have franked, 
Cecilia darted out on the terrace, carrying Helen along 
with her to see some Italian garden she was projecting, 

And as she went, and as she stood directing the 
workmen, at every close of her directions she spoke to 
Helen. She said she was very glad that she had set- 
tled that Beauclere was to come to them immediately. 
He was a great favourite of hers. 

“ Not for any of those grandissimo qualities which 

my mother sees in him, and which Iam not quite clear 

exist ; but just because he is the most agreeable person 

in nature, and really natural; though he is a man of the 

world, yet not the least affected. Quite fashionable, of 
course, but with true feeling. Oh! he is delightful, 

just’”—-then she interrupted herself to give directions to 

the workmen about her Italian garden 
“ Oleander in the middle of that bed; vases nearer to 
the balustrade e 

“ Beauclerc has a very good taste, and a beautiful 
place he has, Thorndale. He will be very rich. Few 
very rich young men are agreeable now, women spoil 
them so.—[{Border that bed with something pretty.J— 
Still he is, and I long to know what you will think of 
him; I know what 1 think he wiil think, but, however, 
I will say no more; people are always sure to get into 











scrapes in this world, when they say what they think.— 
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[That fountain looks beautitul.)—I forgot to tell you! 
he is very handsome. The general is very fond of him,and | 
he of the general, exce pt when he considers him as his 
guardian, for Granville Beauclere does not particularly | 
’ especially by one only 

It is a curious story——} 


like to be controlled—-who does 
a few years older than himself. 

{Unpack those vases, and by the time that is done 1) 
will be back.|—Teke a turn with me, Helen, this way. 
It is a curious story: Granville Beauclere’s father—but 
] don’t know it perfectly, 1 only know that he was a| 
very odd man, and left the general, though he was so} 
much younger than himself, guardian to Granville, and | 
settled that he was not to be of age, [ mean not to come | 
into possession of his large estates, till he is five-and- 
twenty : shockingly hard on poor Granville, and enough 
to make him hate Clarendon, but he does not, and that 
is charming, that is one reason I like him! so amazing- | 
ly respectful to his guardian, always, considering how | 
impetuous he is, amazingly respecttal, though I cannot | 
say I think he is what the gardening books call patient | 
of the knife, 1 don’t think he likes his fancies to be | 
lopped, but then he is so clever. Much more what you 
would call a reading man than the general, distinguish- | 
ed at college, and all that, which usually makes a young | 
man conceited, but Beauclere is only a little headstrong | 
——all the more agreeable, it keeps one in agitation ; one | 
never knows how it will end, but I am sure it will all 
go on well now. It is curious, too, that inamma knew 
him also when he was at Eton, | believe--I don’t know 
how, but long before we ever heard of Clarendon, and 
she corresponded with him, but 1 never knew him till) 
he came to Florence, just after it was all settled with} 
me and the general; and ke was with us there and at| 
Paris, and travelled home with us, and | like him. Now 
you know all, except what I do not choose to tell you. 
sv come back to the workmen.-—That vase will not do 
there, move it in front of those evergreens; that will 
do.”’ 

Then, returning to Helen—* After all, I did so right, 
and I am so glad I thought in time of inviting Esther, 
now Mr. Beauclere is coming —the general's sister—half- 
sister. Oh, so unlike him! you would never guess Miss | 
Clarendon was his sister, except from her pride. But} 
she is so different from other people; she knows nothing, | 
aid wishes to know nothing, of the world. She lives al- | 
ways at an old castle in Wales, Llan—something, which | 
she inherited from her mother, and she has always been | 
her own mistress, living with her aunt in melancholy 
grandeur there, till her brother brought her to Florence, 
where—oh, how she was out of her element! Come this 
way and I will tell you more. The fact is, I do not much 
like Miss Clarendon, and I will tell you why—I will 
describe her to you.” 

“ No, no, do not,” said Helen; “do not my dear Ceci- 
lia, and I will tell you why.” 

“Why, why!” cried Cecilia. 

“6 Do you recollect the story my uncle told us about 
the young bride and her old friend, and the bit of 
advice ?” 

No, Cecilia did not recollect any thing of it. She 
should be very glad to hear the anecdote, but as to the 
advice, she hated advice. 

“Still, if you knew who gave it—it was given by a 
very great man.” 





“ A very great man! now you make me curious. Well, 
what is it?” said Lady Cecilia. 

“That for one year after her marriage, she would not 
tell to her friends the opinion she had formed, if unfa- 
vourable, of any of her husband’s relations, as it was pro- 
bable she might change that opinion on knowing them 
better, and would afterwards be sorry for having told her 
first hasty judgment. Long afterwards the lady told her 
friend that she owed to this advice a great part of the 
happiness of her lite, for she really had, in the course of 
the year, completely changed her first notions of some of 
her husband’s family, and would have had sorely to re- 
pent, if she had told her first thoughts !” 

Cecilia listened, and said it was all “ Vastly well! ex- 
cellent! But I had nothing in the world to say of Miss 
Clarendon, but that she was too good—too sincere for the 
world we live in. For instance, at Paris, one day a 
charming Frenchwoman was telling some anecdote of 
the day in the most amusing manner. Esther Clarendon 
all the while stood by, grave and black as night, and at 
last turning upon our charmer at the end of the story, 
pronounced, ‘There is not one word of truth in all you 
have been saying!’ Conceive it, in full salon! The 
French were in such amazement. ‘ Inconceivable!’ as 
they might well say to me, as she walked off with her 
tragedy queen air: ‘ Inconcevable—mais, vraiment in- 





concevable; aud *Bien Anglaise, they would have added, 
no doubt, if I had not been by.” 

“ But there must surely have been some particular rea- 
son,” said Helen. 

“None in the world, only the story was not true, I be- 
lieve. And then another time, when she was with her 
cousin, the Duchess of Lisle, at Lisle-Royal, and was to 
have gon¢ out the next season in London with the duchess, 
she came down one morning, just before they were to set 
off for town, and declared that she had heard such a 
quantity of scandal since she had been there, and such 
shocking things of London society, that she had resolved 
not to go out with the duchess, and not to go to town at 
all! So absurd—so prudish !” 

Helen felt some sympathy in this, and was going to 
have said so, but Cecilia went on with— 

“And then to expect that Granville Beauclere— 
should si 

Here Cecilia paused, and Helen felt curious, and 
ashamed of her curiosity; she turned away, to raise the 
branches of some shrub, which were drooping from the 
weight of their flowers. 

“I know something has been thought of,” said Cecilia. 
“A match has been in contemplation—do you compre- 
hend me, Helen?” 

“You mean that Mr. Beanclerc is to marry Miss 
Clarendon,” said Helen, compelled to speak. 

“I only say it has been thought of,” replied Lady Ce- 
cilia; “that is, as every thing in this way is thought of 
about every couple not within the prohibited degrees, 
one’s grandmother inclusive. And the plainer the wo- 
man, the more sure she is to contemplate such things for 
herself, lest no one else should think of them for her. 
But, my dear Helen, if you mean to ask PY 

“ Oh, I don’t mean to ask any thing,” cried Helen. 

“ But, whether you ask or not, I must tell you that the 








}general is too proud to own, even to himself, that he 


could ever think of any man for his sister who had not 
first proposed for her.” 

There was a pause for some minutes. 

“ But,” resumed Lady Cecilia, “I could not do less 
than ask her here for Clarendon’s sake, when I know. it 
pleases him; and she is very—estimable, and so I wish 
to make her love me if I could! But I do not think she 
will be nearer her point with Mr. Beauclere, if it is her 
point, by coming here just now. Granville has eyes as 
well as ears, and contrasts will strike. I know who I 
wish should strike him as she strikes me—and I think— 
I hope <i 

Helen looked distressed. 

“ J am as innocent as a dove,” pursued Lady Cecilia ; 
“but I suppose even doves may have their own private 
little thoughts and wishes.” 

Helen was sure Cecilia had meant all this most 
kindly, but she was sorry that some things had been 
said. She was conscious of having been interested by 
those letters of Mr. Beauclere’s, but a particular thought 
had now been put into her mind, and she could never 
more say, never more feel, that such a thought had not 
come into her head. She was very sorry; it seemed as if 
somewhat of the freshness, the innocence, of her mind 
was gone from her. She was sorry, too, that she had 
heard all that Cecilia had said about Miss Clarendon ; it 
appeared as if she was actually doomed to get into some 
difficulty with the general about his sister ; she felt as if 
thrown back into a sea of doubts, and she was not clear 
that she could, even by opposing, end them. 

On the appointed ‘Tuesday, late, Miss Clarendon ar- 
rived; a fine figure, but ungraceful, as Helen observed, 
from the first moment when she tarned sharply away 
from Lady Cecilia’s embrace to a great dog of her bro- 
ther’s—* Ah, old Neptune! I am glad you’re here 
still.’’ 

And when Lady Cecilia would have put down his paws 
—* Let him alone, let him alone, dear honest old fellow.” 

“ But the dear, honest old fellow’s paws are wet, and 
will ruin your pretty new pelisse,” said Lady Cecilia. 

“It may be new, but you know it is not pretty, said 
Miss Clarendon, continuing to pat Neptune’s head as he 
jumped up with his paws on her shoulders. 

“O my dear Esther, how can you bear him? he is so 
rough in his love!” 

“T like rough better than smooth.” The rough paw 
caught in her lace frill, and it was torn to pieces before 
“down! down!” and the united efforts of Lady Cecilia 
and Helen could extricate it—‘ Don’t distress yourselves 
about it, pray; it does not signify in the least. Poor 
Neptune, how really sorry he looks—there, there, wag 
your tail again, no one shall come between us two old 
friends.” 

Her brother came in, and, starting up, her arms were 








thrown round his neck, and her bonnet falling back, 
Helen, who had thought her quite plain before, was sur. 
prised to see that, now her colour was raised, and there 
was life in her eyes, she was really handsome. 

Gone again, that expression, when Cecilia spoke to 
her ; whatever she said, Miss Clarendon differed from ; if 
it was a matter of taste, she was always of the contrary 
opinion ; if narrative or assertion, she questioned, doubted, 
seemed as if she could not believe. Her conversation, if 
couversation it could be called, was a perpetual rebating 
and regrating, especially with her sister-in-law ; if Lady 
Cecilia did but say there was three instead of four, it was 
taken up as “ quite a mistake,” and marked not only as 
a mistake, but as “not true.” Every, the slightest error, 
became a crime against majesty, and the first day ended 
with Helen’s thinking her really the most disagreeable, 
intolerable person she had ever seen. ° 

And the second day went on a little worse. Helen 
thought Cecilia took too much pains to please, and said 
it would be better to let her quite alone. Helen did s0 
completely, but Miss Clarendon did not let Helen alone; 
but watched her with penetrating eyes continually, list. 
ened to every word she said, and seemed to weigh every 
syllable,—“ Oh, my words are not worth your weigh. 
ing,” said Helen, laughing. 

“ Yes, they are, to settle my mind.” 

The first thing that seemed at all to settle it was 
Helen’s not agreeing with Cecilia about the colour of 
two ribands which Helen said she could not flatter her 
were good matches. The next was about a drawing of 
Miss Clarendon’s, of Llansillan, her aunt Pennant’s place ; 
a beautiful drawing, indeed, which she had brought for 
her brother, but one of the towers of the old abbey cer- 
tainly was out of the perpendicular. Helen was appeal- 
ed to, and could not say it was upright; Miss Clarendon 
instantly took up a knife, cut the paper at the back of 
oe frame, and, taking out the drawing, set the tower to 
rights. 

“ There’s the use of telling the truth.” 

“ Of listening to it,” said Helen. 

“We shall get on, I see, Miss Stanley, if you can get 
over the first bitter outside of me ;—a hard outside, difii- 
cult to crack—stains-delicate fingers, may be,” she con- 
tinued, as she replaced her drawing in its frame-—- 
“stains delicate fingers, may be, in the opening too, but 
a — walnut you will find it, taken with a grain of 
salt.” 

Many a grain seemed necessary, and very strong nut- 
crackers in very strong hands. Lady Cecilia’s evidently 
were not strong enough, though she strained hard. Helen 
did not feel inclined to try. 

Cecilia invited Miss Clarendon to walk out and see 
some of the alterations her brother had made. As they 
passed the new Italian garden, Miss Clarendon asked, 
“*What’s all this ?—I don’t like this—how I regret the 
old English garden, and the high beech hedges. Every 
thing is to be changed here, I suppose,—-pray do not ask 
my opinion about any of the alterations.” 

“TI do not wonder,” said Cecilia, “that you should 
prefer the old garden, with all your early associations ; 
warm-hearted, amiable people must always be so fond of 
what they have loved in childhood.” 

“ I never was here when I was a child, and I am not 
one of your amiable people.” 

“ Very true, indeed,” thought Helen. 

“ Miss Stanley looks at me as if I had seven heads,” 
said Miss Clarendon, laughing; and, a minute after, 
overtaking Helen as she walked on, she looked full in 
her face, and added, “ Do acknowledge that you think 
me a savage.” Helen did not deny it, and from that mo- 
ment, Miss Clarendon looked less savagely upon her; 
she laughed and said, “ I am not quite such a bear as I 
seem, you'll find ; at least, I never hug people to death. 
My growl is worse than my bite, unless some one should 
flatter my classical, bearish passion, and offer to feed me 
with honey, and when I find it all comb and no honey, 
who would not growl then ?” 

Lady Cecilia now came up, and pointed out views to 
which the general had opened. ‘ Yes, it’s well, he has 
done very well, but pray don’t stand on ceremony with 
me. I can walk alone, you may leave me to my own 
cogitations, as I like best.” 

“Surely, as you like best,” said Lady Cecilia; “ pray 
consider yourself, as you know you are, at home here.” 

“ No, I never shall be at home here,” said Esther. 

“Oh! don’t say that, let me hope--let me hope—” 
and she withdrew. Helen just staid to unlock a gate for 
Miss Clarendon’s “rambles farther,” and, as she unlock- 
ed it, she heard Miss Clarendon sigh as she repeated the 
word, “ Hope! I do not like to hope, hope has so often 
deceived me.” 
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